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‘ATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1850. 


<> 


the fourth day of the Volks- 
Fest, or People’s Feast, at 








Munich, the colossal statue of 
BAVARIA was inaugurated, in | 


the presence of the ex-King Louis, King Otho, | 


and thousands of people. It is situated in the 


Theresa meadow, at a short distance from the | 


city, on what at first appears to be an artificial 
embankment, but is, in reality a natural step 
in the plain. It thus stands about 40 feet 
above the general level. The figure itself is 
54 feet high, and its granite pedestal 30 feet. 
The background is made by a white marble 
Dorie temple, or rather peristyle, consisting of 
a centre and two advancing wings (forming 
three sides of a square), called the Ruhmes- 
halle, or Hall of Worthies, intended to re- 
ceive the busts of the great men of Bavaria. 
In the People’s meadow, the place of their 
annual gatherings, is honour done to those 
who have benefited their fellows, inciting others 
to great deeds: and there, in front, stands 
their typified country, a quiescent lion at her 
feet, strength in repose, a sword by her side 
garlanded, and in her upraised hand the 
offered wreath to merit. 

In our present number we give a view of 
the Ruhmeshalle and statue, which are ap- 
proached, it will be seen, by a long flight of steps 
from the lower plain.* We give also a plan. 
The temple (of marble from the Untersberg) 





i 


was designed by M. Leo Von Klenze, and | 


adorned with friezes by Schwanthaler. 
not yet finished, and will probably occupy two 
years in completion. It stands upon a lofty 
podium, rusticated: the whole extent of the 
front, including the wings, is about 214 (Bava- 
rian) feet on the top step: the depth of the flank 
(comprising nine columns +) is about 92 feet : 
the face of each wing forms a tetrastyle portico, 
with sculpture in the pediment ; and the whole 
number of columns is forty-eight. The depth 
of the inclosure, around which, on a continued 
pedestal will be placed the busts, is about 
24 feet from the face of the columns to the 
back wall. 


The statue was executed by Schwanthaler, 
in conjunction with Lazarini ; and was cast by 
Mr. Ferdinand Miller, the nephew of Stigl- 
mayer, who, as director of the bronze foun- 
dry, was to have done it, but died just pre- 
viously to the commencement.{ Strange and 
sad to say, both Schwanthaler and Lazarini are 
also dead, and did not see the completion of 
this great work, the result of ten years’ unre- 
mitting thought and labour. As Bulwer ob- 





* See page 522. We are indebted for the sketch from 
which our engraving was made to M, Kreuter, architect 
to the king, at Munich. 

+ The sketch sent us shows ten columns on the flank. 
But we are disposed to think the plan correct. 

t The Art-Journal of current month, in the course of an 
article descriptive of a tour through Germany as to the pre- 
parations for the Exhibition of 1851, says :—‘‘ The Royal 
Foundry at Munich has produced greater works than any 
similar establishment ; as the Twelve Statues of the Throne- 
room, the monument of Maximilian, the statue of Schiller 
at Stuttgardt, that of Gethe at Frankfort, of Mozart at 
Salzburg, besides a host of others, and finally, the crowning 
work, the Great “ Bavaria ;” but it is probable that along 
course of years must elapse before half the number of 
works may be again cast there. The Royal school of glass 
painting is also of recent institution, and here were exe- 
cuted the windows presented by the King to Cologne 
Cathedral. But this establishment is suffering from the 
general exhaustion under which others of the royal esta- 

lishments are now labouring.” 


It is | 
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serves in one of his novels,* “ There is a ter- 
rible disconnection between the author’s life 
and the man’s life,—the eras of visible triumph 
may be those of the most intolerable, though 
unrevealed and unconjectured anguish. The 
work that delighted us to compose may first 
come to the world in the hour when all things 
under the sun are joyless.” In the present 


case the disconnection is carried further,— | 
| he who is declared a victor is no longer here 


to receive the crown ! 





The head was cast in September, 1844; the | 


bust in October, the ren 
completed until August, 1848. oth the 
Literary Gazette and the Atheneum of last 


1845; 


*nder not | 


week, give, in very interesting articles, descrip- | 


tive of the volks-fest and of the unveiling of the 
statue, particulars of the casting. ‘The latter 
says :—“ In casting the bust of the figure—the 
largest portion—the greatest difficulty had to be 
encountered. It was necessary to melt for the 
purpose 20 tons of bronze,—fivetons more than 
had ever before been melted in the furnace. 
As this immense mass of metal slowly began 
to fuse, it began also to cake,—thus threaten- 
ing to destroy not only the casting, but the 
whole furnace, with untold danger to life and 
limb. Six men had, in spite of the oppres- 
sive heat and the ever-increasing glow of the 
furnace, to take it by turns, night and day, 
incessantly to stir with long iron bars the 
molten mass, lest it should adhere to the 
furnace walls, and so bring annihilation on all. 
On the evening of the fifth day of anxiety, 
when Ferdinand Miller for the first time 
sought a short repose in his chair, he was 
suddenly aroused by his faithful and anxious 
fellow-watcher, his wife, with the cry of 
‘ Ferdinand, awake! the foundry is on fire!’ 
It was so. The ever-increasing heat of these 
five days and four nights had caused fire to 
burst forth among the rafters. ‘To have 
attempted to extinguish the fire by water, with 
this molten mass below, would have caused 
the immediate destruction of the place. All 
that could be done was, by means of wetted 
cloths, to keep down the fire. This was tried, 
and the melting went on as before. Amid 
such danger did the casting of the bust take 
place about midnight on the 11th of October, 
1845. ‘ Success!’ was shouted forth; a load 
of anxiety of many kinds fell from every breast ; 
—and all then hastened to the complete extin- 
guishing of the fire.” 

On the completion of the casting the artists 
of Munich entertained Mr. Miller at a ban- 
quet. The bronze was obtained by diving for 
the ‘Turkish cannon sunk in the battle of 
Navarino: it cost 92,600 florins. The 
medium thickness of the casting is half 
an inch. 

We have said that the height of the statue 
is 54 feet. A winding staircase leads through 
it to a chamber in the head capable of holding 
a large party of persons, who, through open- 
ings in the hair, can view the surrounding 
country. The face is equal to the height of 
a man, the body twelve feet in diameter, the 
arm five, the finger six inches, and two hands 
cannot cover the nail of the great toe. The 
whole is of a tawny gold colour, and its ap- 
pearance is majestic and beautiful. 

For this noble work Bavaria is indebted to 
King Louis, who has earned for himself a last- 
ing reputation, and deserves the gratitude of his 
countrymen. Posterity will forget his foibles, 
and think only of the extraordinary results of 
his efforts to adorn and advance his country. 
The King, in his efforts to encourage the arts, 

* Ernest Maltravers, - 








has been fortunate in obtaining artists of 
ability, in most cases, to carry out his views, 
eminent amongst whom stands M. Leo Von 
Klenze, the architect of the monument under 
consideration. We have a pleasant recollec- 
tion of a meeting with this gentleman at 
Ehrenbreitstein, some years ago, when, with a 
sketch-book for a companion, we trudged the 
banks of the Khine and the Moselle in search 
of health and information; and we will not 
omit the opportunity (long ago as the incident 
occurred) of acknowledging his good-natured 
endeavours to further our views on that 
occasion. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLE IN 
ORNAMENT. 
RENAISSANCE, CINQUE-CENTO, LOUIS QUATORZE. 

On Friday, 18th ult., Mr. R. N. Wornum 
continued his lectures on Styles of Ornament 
to the students at the Government School of 
Design, Somerset House.* The subjects of the 
present lecture were the modern styles, which, 
like the middle age and the ancient, he limited 
to three general divisions, namely, the Renais- 
sance, Cinque-cento, and Louis Quatorze. 
After some preliminary remarks on four varie- 
ties of the Renaissance and two of the Louis 
Quatorze, into which he subdivided these two 
of the three modern styles of ornament, the 
lecturer proceeded to consider them seriatim., 
First, of the Transition style—the Trecento. 
The great features of this style are its intricate 
tracery or interlacings, and delicate scroll-work 
of conventional foliage, the style being but a 
slight remove from a combination of the By- 
zantine and Saracenic, the symbolism of both 
styles being equally excluded. The foliage 
and floriage, however, are not exclusively con- 
ventional. Nicola Pisano, Andrea Taffi, Giotto, 
and their contemporaries, were the great mas- 
ters of this style. 

In the Quattro-cento, the next style, we have 
a far more positive revival. Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
was its great exponent or representative. 
Filippo Calendario, who preceded him, is 
likewise an important name of this period, as 
is that of Bregno, successor to Calendario, and 
contemporary with Ghiberti. Nature no longer 
supplied mere suggestions, but afforded, di- 
rectly, exact models of imitation, whether fruit, 
flowers, birds, or animals, picturesquely or 
ornamentally disposed. Scrolled shield work 
now first appeared, as also grotesque arabesque. 
We still have Trecento interlacings as borders, 
and the scroll with all the fulness of the 
Roman arabesque. ‘The Quattro-cento is essen- 
tially a religious style, although symbolism 
was generally superseded by actual represen- 
tation. ‘This is the real Renaissance. 

This third modern style, to which the name 
of Renaissance by habit more particularly be- 
longs, is essentially a style of varieties, espe- 
cially in jewellery and in works in relief. 
French and Renaissance are nearly identical 
terms in relation to style in ornament. The 
mixture of various elements is one of the essen- 
tials of this style: these elements are,—the 
classical ornaments, conventional and natural 
flowers and foliage, man and animals, natural 
and grotesque, pierced and scrolled shields, 
tracery, and jewel forms. The whole history 
of art does not afford a parallel mixture of 
elements. Our own Elizabethan is a partial 
elaboration of this style, with a striking pre- 
ponderance of strap-and-shield work; but what 
we term the Elizabethan was not thoroughly 
developed till the time of James I., when the 
pierced shields even outbalance the strap work. 
Such are the four varieties of the Revival. The 


* The head masters of the Central School of Design at 
Somerset House have recently sent in, to her Majesty’s 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade, a report on the 
progress of the school for the year ending July last, from 
which it appears that the result of the late alterations is 
very satisfactory. The number of students has been 
greater than it has ever been, and the work of many of 
them of a higher class of design than heretofore. Various 
students have received commissions for designs, or perma- 
nent engagements as —— from artists and manufac- 
turers, among whom we observe the names of Mr. Bell, 
sculptor ; Messrs. Wilkinson, Woolams, Ackerman, Trol- 
lope, Cundall, Haseldon, Gill, Whitwell, Underwood, 
Wilson, Brown and Son, and Clay, manufacturers, 
The report speaks in a complimentary manner of the 
exertions of the second masters, Messrs. Richardson, 
Burchett, Denby, Herman, and Deverell, and of the 
teacher of the thriving female school, Mrs.M‘Ian. In 
conclusion, the reporters remind the committee of their 
own increased duties, 
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decorators of the Renaissance were the first 
artists in ornamental art: they suffered no 


limits or restrictions but those of harmony or | 


beauty. 

The Cinque-cento is the most perfect of 
all the modern styles, the most pro- 
minent style of the sixteenth century, 
and the real goal of the Renaissance. 


The varieties just spoken of are but its wan- | 


derings by the way. These came at last out 


of the excavations of ancient monuments at | 


the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
The true spirit of ancient art was only now 
thoroughly comprehended; but with such 
capacities as those of Raphael, Julio Romano, 
er Michelangelo, no wonder that it started 
suddenly from its entombment into new life, 
and grew even into a more splendid develop- 
ment than it had ever known, perhaps, in the 
most gorgeous Roman period. The efforts of 
these masters, however, were at first little or 
no improvement on the works of the great Quat- 
trocentisti, Perugino, Francia, Bernardino, 
Luini, and Pinturicchio. The Arabesque is 
the most prominent feature of the Cinque-cento. 
With this it combines in its elements every 
feature of classical art in its completed form, 


with the unlimited choice of natural and con- | 


ventional imitations from the entire animal 
and vegetable kingdom, both arbitrarily dis- 
posed and combined. Another of its features 
is its beautiful variations of ancient standard 
ornaments, as the Anthemion especially. 


many varieties. 


now constantly met with. 


loches are an intersection of two vortical 
curves: it is an admirable ornament for the 
representation of light and shade. It is in 
sculpture, perhaps, that we must look for the 
purest examples of this style, as regards 
the mere elaboration of form. The ad- 
mirable play of colour in its arabesques and 
scrolls constitutes another chief feature in 
Cinque-cento ornament; the three secondary 
colours, orange, green, and purple, performing 
the chief parts in all the coloured decorations. 
The excellence of the best Cinque-cento de- 
signs, the lecturer thought, was much in- 
debted to colour, because the primary are so 
subdued by comparison. 

For a century after the development of the 
Cinque-cento there was little individuality in the 
practice of ornamental art: architecture itself 
was completely domineered by a mere classi- 
cal pedantry. ‘Towards the close of the 17th 
century, however, the Louis Quatorze, essen- 
tially an ornamental style, began to develope 
itself. Its chief aim was effect by a brilliant 


play of light and shade; colour, or mere | 
beauty of form in detail, having no part in it | 


whatever. ‘Lhis style, like most others of 
modern times, arose in Italy. Its great 
medium was gilt stucco-work, which, for a 
while, almost wholly superseded decorative 
painting ; and this absence of colour in the 
principal decorations of the period seems to 
have led to its more striking characteristic, 
infinite play of light and shade. Exact 
symmetry in the parts was no longer essential, 
and came, in the Louis Quinze modifications, 
to be systematically avoided, and ultimately 
led to that debased version of this style, the 
Rococo. In the Louis Quatorze and its 
varieties we have the constant and peculiar 
combination of the scroll and shell, the 


anthemion treated as a shell, and a small | 


scroll, sometimes plain and sometimes clothed 
in acanthus foliations. 
are classical, such as in the Cinque-cento: 
the fiddle-shaped combination of scrolls is 
perhaps a legacy of the ordinary renaissance. 
The play of light and shade in sudden and 


varied contrast is so essential an element of | 


the Louis Quatorze styles, continued the lec- 
turer, that they do not admit, I believe, a single 
flat surface in any of their ornamental details : 
all are concave or convex,—perfectly smooth, 
but never flat. They thus contrast very 
strongly with the Elizabethan, in which flat 
surfaces in the details abound. In the Louis 
Quatorze these would be channelled or 
moulded. Still the latter is not altogether 
unfit for decoration in the flat, but it must be 
limited to designs on a small scale, and colours 


The | 
guilloche or speira, the fret, and the acanthus | 
scroll are likewise favourites, and occur in | 
The Cinque-cento, indeed, | 
appears to be the special province of the curve, | 
for the vortical, of rare occurrence, hitherto, is | 
The curve occurs | 
occasionally as a simple screw: some guil- | 


All its other elements | 


| will be indispensable: this is exemplified by 
the designs of Watteau. These are the last of 
the historic developments of ornament. — 

In this review of the ornamental devices of 
thirty-three centuries, said the lecturer, in his 
concluding remarks, we have certainly had 
every variety and expression with which the 
human mind is familiar. I have dwelt, of 
course, upon the leading styles only, and do 
not pretend to have explained more than the 
great leading developments of ancient, middle- 
age, and modern art. 

In the early period, with the Egyptian, we 
found symbolism, richness of material, and 
simplicity of arrangement, or artistic crudity, 
as the prominent characteristics. In the 
second, or Greek period, we have general 
beauty of effect, and uniform excellence of 
detail throughout, everywhere displaying the 
highest artistic skill. In the Roman period 
we have equal skill, with a taste for a more 
gorgeous detail and general magnificence. 
the Byzantine we go back to an almost fana- 


the course of a century or two, is elaborated 


into a style of a very gorgeous general effect, | 


partly owing to richness of materials; but as 


hensive and beautiful style is developed; yet 
always displaying more skill in its general 
effects than in its details. The Saracenic is 

the same in principle,—a gorgeous general effect 
' without any peculiar merit of detail : it is made 
up of an infinite number of minute contrasts 
of light and shade and colour,—something like 
a formal flower-garden, wanting the simplicity 
and grandeur of natural scenery. In the 
Gothic, again, the last of the middle-age styles, 
symbolism divides the field with art, and in- 
duces much of that crudity of detail which 
must be the inevitable result of a divided at- 
tention. Inthe Renaissance, the herald of the 
modern styles, we have, at first, the natural 


Se 


| revival of the most finished style of antiquity, 
| the Cinque-cento. Then came the final de- 
| cline—mere love of display—gold and glitter : 


clever in the means it took to accomplish its 
effects. The Louis Quatorze is more general 
in its aim than any style whatever: thus its 
details, provided they generated sufficient con- 
trasts of light and shade, were of no individual 
| consequence. Accordingiy, we find, after a 
| little time, that all detail is absolutely neglected, 
/ and, with it, all study; and in the absurd 
Rococo, the very natural result of this general 
neglect, we have designs made up of details so 
without meaning and individuality as to defy 
| description. ‘They are Rococo: we can come 
| no nearer to them ; and with this Rococo, the 
| first term of existence, the last of the nine 
lives of ornamental art, expires. 
With the nineteenth century has commenced 
a new existence for art, which promises well 
from its decided recurrence to individuality of 
detail: with a careful study of the elements, 
variety of detail will give variety of effect to 
the general arrangements: without this, our 
schemes will differ only in size or shape, but 
never in expression or effect. If we turn from 
the Rococo to our modern specimens from the 
works of Klenze and Gaertner, at Munich, we 
see at once the value of a studied detail,—the 
difference between the schooled and the un- 
| Schooled style. This, I believe, is the great 
lesson we are to learn from a study of the cha- 
racteristics of styles. Our designs want indi- 
| viduality: they are too general,—too much 





| alike: we require something more than mere 
| sprigs and colonnades : we want systems of de- 
| tail, and systems of arrangement : a picture is 
| not an ornament; but every flower, however 
| simple, and indeed every leaf, is capable of 
| being converted into an ornament, by the mere 
| aid of repetition on a geometrical basis; and 
the same forms may be beautifully varied by 
judicious combinations of colour. ‘T'ake a 
mere serpentine line, for example, clothed or 
foliated at regular intervals with any compound 
leaf, and in a colour complimentary to its 
ground, you have a very excellent and simple 
ribbon pattern, Every leaf chosen will pro- 
duce many different designs, all admirably 
adapted to the desired object, and all the work 
of a few minutes only. Such is the value of 
system in ornamental design, concluded the 
lecturer; but it is only by a knowledge of the 





vagaries of an unaccustomed freedom, which, | 
however, eventually settled into a bona fide | 





In | 


[ Noy. 2, 1850, 


characteristics of styles, the standard eae 
all ages, that even system will insure that Va- 
riety and individuality of design which 4] 


. one 
will secure permanent success, 





ON LINEAL EXPRESSION AND ARCHI. 
TECTURAL DESIGN.* 

THE SUBLIME AND THE PICTURESQUx. 

So many have written on beauty, and jt is 
such a vexed question, that I shall not treat 
further of it; but there is one quality so jm. 
portant, and generally so cavalierly ‘treated 
that I must say more about: that quality i. 
Picturesqueness, ‘This is a very general ey. 
pression indeed of European use, and calls to 
my mind the works of Salvator Rosa—icebergs, 
rocks, ruins, withered trees, things jagged, 
irregular, angular. 

Now, I think it can be shown that this 
quality bears more affinity to the sublime than 
to the beautiful, and frequently forms an im. 


| portant attribute of it. 
tically exclusive symbolism, which, however, in | 


prejudice was gradually overcome, a compre- | 


The ancient Greeks were masters of the 
beautiful: they perfected it, up to now, in 
itself purely and in all its varieties. In their 
most majestic effects there is little, if anything, 
of that undefined terror which is justly held to 
be one of the essentials of the sublime. Re- 
pose is the pervading idea of all their noblest 
statues,—the Hercules, the Saturn, the Olym- 
pian Jove, the river gods at the Vatican, the 


| Theseus, the Ilyssus, and, more strangely still, 


the Laocoon. 
The very dreams of the race were benevo- 


‘lent. Terror was a quality of which they seem 











to have had no national comprehension, and 
considering this as essential to sublimity, I can 
fix on no work of theirs which perfectly pro- 
duces that quality ; and the same occurs as re- 
gards the picturesque: not that they never 
touched on the two, for the Laocoon possesses 
certainly sublime features, and the Drunken 
Fawn, Cymbal-player, and many of their rural 
gods and demons are picturesque, but in both 
cases it is a mixed quality combined with the 
beautiful, which is generally predominant. To 


| find these characters more perfectly exempli- 
| such is the Louis Quatorze,—still prodigiously | 


fied we must turn toa later race, and a later 
method of expression. How intimately the 
two are connected may be seen in Schiller’s 
poem of the “ Diver.” ‘The group above, the 
diver himself, the scene, a rocky promontory, 
are unmistakeably picturesque, whilst the scene 
in the whirlpool itself is full of mysterious 
terror, and essentially sublime, the two form- 
ing one perfect composition to the imagination. 
In Shelley’s “ Alastor” we have the same 
excellent combination of the two qualities :— 


‘* Lo! where the pass expands 

Its strong jaws, the abrupt mountain breaks, 

And seems, with its accumulated crags, 

To overhang the world ; for wide expand 

Beneath the wan stars and waning moon 

Islanded seas, blue mountains, mighty streams, 

Dim tracts and vast, reb’d in the lustrous gloom 

Of leaden-colour’d even ; and fiery hills 

Mingling their flames with twilight on the verge 

Of the remote horizon. The near scene, 

In naked and severe simplicity, 

Made contrast with the universe. A pine, 

Rock-rooted, stretch’d athwart the vacancy, 

Yielding one only response at each pause 

In most familiar cadence, with the howl, 

The thunder, and the hiss of homeless streams. 
* * x * * 

One silent nook was there, 

Even on the edge of that vast mountain, 

Upheld by knotty roots and fallen rocks.”’ 


The distance here is unmistakeably sublime, 
mysterious, vast, and awe-inspiring ; whilst the 
foreground, though not without sublimity 
also, is stronger in the picturesque, with its 
pine, rock-rooted, its homeless streams, knotty 
roots, fallen rocks, and accumulated crags. 

The same with the Alps; Mont Blanc itself 
being sublime, whilst the mountain pine, the 
broken branches, the twisting stream—rock- 
divided, the wooden chalet, with its breaks 
and galleries, and the goats on the jagg¢ 
declivity for the foreground, are merely Pp! 
turesque. Substitute a weeping willow 
aspen for the pine, a Normal Italian villa for 
the cottage, a stream meandering through 
grass-enamelled islets, the swan’s home for 
the rocky burn, and some sheep on an undu- 
lating hill in place of the goats, and the sub- 
lime eharacter of the whole would be materially 


a 





* See p. 494, ante, 
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destroyed. Nature to herself is in this respect 
always true and consistent. It is in Nature 
almost only that we perceive the sublime, in 
the defiles and among the masses of the 
Simplon or St. Bernard. St. Peter’s or the 
Pyramids would afflict us with a sense of our 
own littleness; but sublimity, unlike gran- 
deur, does not require size as an essential 
feature; and if we find it in art—it is to Michael- 
angelo we must turn. We may observe it, I 
think most strongly, in parts of the “ Last 
Judgment,” some of the Sybils, and Jonah, 
in the Sistine chapel, the figures in the span- 
drills of St. Peter’s dome, the Brutus, the 
U ffizii, and, above all, in the statues of Lorenzo 
and Julian de Medici at Florence. A myste- 
rious dread is excited by all these works, but 
it becomes terribly menacing in the Medici. 
Now, the outlines of all these, and the cele- 
brated statues on the Medici’s tombs, contain 
much of the picturesque—much that is roughly 
and sharply angular—but of beauty, as ex- 
pressed by the Apollo or Venus, little, if any- 
thing. Indeed, it is no detraction from this 
wonderful artist’s merit to say that his idea of 
such beauty was of the faintest and roughest 
kind: had it been otherwise, he would not 
have been what he was, the expounder of the 
sublime. 

We may trace the downward change to 
greater picturesqueness, still retaining much 
of the sublime in Tintoretto, who professedly 
practised his manner of drawing, continued 
by S. Rosa, who carried it in his ordinary 
works to actual picturesqueness, often verging 
on the merely fanciful. We have here a chain 
of picturesque outline which leads us to the 
sublime. 





The graceful leads us up through the beau- | 


tiful to the majestic, the noble, the grand; but 
pass that barrier, and the beauty, which de- 
creased gradually as we ascended, will have 
almost disappeared. 
faelle ascends, but his sense of the beautiful 


It is to this point Raf- | 


before the picturesque prevents his more than | 
approaching Michaelangelo in the sublime; | 


and of these two, the most perfect expressions 
of form, each in his way is the most perfect 
master. 


| 


It is the same, as far as my experience goes, | 


in architecture. Gothic architecture being 
essentially picturesque, does often in our most 
noted European cathedrals produce the sub- 
lime :— 


‘* How reverend is the face of this tall pile! 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 

To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable. 
* * * * * 


It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight. 
* * * 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice. 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice,—my own affrights me with its echoes.’’ 


Though much of the sublime and shadowy 


dread which characterises this passage, arises | 


from the feeling of the person speaking, yet I 
am sure that only a Gothic cathedral could 
produce it; and it bears internal evidence of 
being a Gothic cathedral of which Congreve 
was speaking when he composed this fine 
passage (from “The Mourning Bride’’). 

The architecture of Greece has little that is 
picturesque about it, as it stands for our con- 
sideration when restored, but is eminently 
beautiful, as far as architecture can be, in all 
its phases, in after times; but the original ex- 
isting examples of that art being so few, and so 


| are fixed and certain; that however much rules | 


ject of all professional leaders, should be to 
| consolidate and arrange the knowledge which 
| we are now in possession of, and from the | 
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tastes, habits, ideas, character, and life, as | 
strongly shown and determined as they ever | 
were in the history of mankind ; and that he | 
cannot drive us back to a period which, how- | 
ever it may suit his individual taste, is not our | 
period. Invain shall a modern Deucalion cast 
stones behind him to vivify the dead—they 
will. remain lifeless ;—in vain did revolutionary | 
France adopt the names and dress of dead 
Rome;—in vain does this or that man call us 
back to the days of a Henry or a Charle- 
magne ;—we will adopt the garments of no 
past age or nation. As we are, we are. 
Of what are we ashamed? Is it of the spirit 
of the age? It should be our glory and thanks- 
giving to have lived in this time—a time our 
fathers longed to see, for which our great men 
wrote and fought and suffered, and of which 
our architecture should be a type. What do 
such men seek in the past which the present 
may not afford them? But they turn their 
backs on us as dull and matter of fact, and 
carry that strength to the imitation of the past 
which should be used {for the development of 
the future. The future antiquary will judge | 
of these aright when he shall say that those 
who might have evoked the true spirit of art | 
in these times, wasted their knowledge in the 
raising of false ghosts. In renouncing this 
pleasure of association of idea in architects, | 
we do not wish to abjure the proper enjoyment | 
of it, but only in so far as it leads to a bigoted | 
belief in the proper existence of any particular | 
style, or that in advocating novelty we seek 
to destroy the past or the existing. And | 
in our study of those styles with which | 
are connected such names as Palladio, Wren, | 
Wykeham, Michaelangelo, we may well love | 
to be led and influenced by their example, for | 
they were a noble and deathless race, whose | 
spirits, though invisible, still exist, and by the 
strength of their genius still live to us at this 
day. ‘Their courage, their opinions, their in- 
tellect and imagination, still influence us, 
excite, encourage, instruct, and delight us. 
By a careful study of their lives and progress, | 


. ! 
| we ourselves are led on to the heights of ex- 
“Serpens nisi serpentem ee | 


cellence. 
non fit draconem.” ‘To these men we owe 
service not slavery, and of all servitude that of 
the imagination is most difficult to compass. 
Much has been written of late on archi- 
tecture, with much sense, acuteness, and fancy, 
but unfortunately the most popular authors 
have not been professional men, practically ac- 
quainted with their subject. Everything has 
been done to unsettle, but nothing to systemise 
the ideas of the students of the day. With 
all due deference to the studies of our pre- 
decessors, with all proper admiration for the 
styles of the past, our present object, the ob- | 


lessons thus gained, and the examples thus 
given, to strike out a new path for the powers 
of the architectural artist, and bring back the 
art to its normal state, which is one of gradual 


but certain progression, founded on scientific | 
and artistic knowledge, keeping a careful hand | 


over the wild and extravagant fancies of the 
more daring minds, and guiding onward the 
unwilling and faltering progress of the more 


timid ;—to teach that merit exists in all styles, | 
and is irrespective of fashion, which is mutable | 


and often unjust; that the principles of our art 


may be altered, they are not to be despised or 


| disregarded with impunity ; that true construc- 


much being lost to us, it is but fair to allow | 
that it did probably express as much pic- | 


turesqueness as may be found in its better 
known statuary. 

Picturesqueness, then, so far from being an 
inferior quality to beauty, or synonymous with 
it (as I believe it is not unfrequently con- 


tion is the vital principle of all progress; and 
that besides the excellent ornament we already 
possess, nature has still varied resources in 


| store for our study; and, above all, that for the 


application of all these means, a careful study, 


| a right appreciation, a practical knowledge of 


sidered), is, I think, a most important and | 


separate one; and seeing its close affinity with 
the sublime, the noblest character an artist can 
express should form an especial object of our 
study. 

It seems to me that the architect should 
guard against the dreamy pleasure excited by 
what is termed the association of ideas. From 
this blinding cause have arisen many of the 
poorest imitations of the day. However much 
the artist may delight in identifying himself 
with the past, he should remember that it is 
past ; that the public—that the world—has its 


| and eye as well as of the mind. 





all art, is indispensably necessary, and can only 
be gained by an industrious use of the hand 


J.B. W. 





OrpDNANCE WastE.—The stables at Coles- 
berg, belonging to the Cape Mounted Rifles, 
and built by the Ordnance at an expense of 
1,000/., have been sold for 40/, 


IMPROVEMENT OF “TLORD MAYOR’S 
SHOW.” 

Mr. Gopwin’s letter to the Lord Mayor 
elect,* sketching the history of the show, and 
suggesting the desirability of rendering it more 
worthy of the time and country than has lately 
been the case, was referred to the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs’ Committee for conducting the 
entertainment, and we may now state that it 
has been determined in consequence to attempt 
to make the present pageant one of more than 
usual interest. We trust that taste and good 
judgment will be called in to guide the en- 
deavour. 

We have received a number of letters 
from men with knowledge on the subject, 
all concurring in the suggestion. From 
one we learn that the cost of the day, 
including the dinner, has lately been 2,425/., 
so that something satisfactory might surely 
be expected. Of this the City contri- 
buted 200/., the Lord Mayor 1,112/., and 
the Sheriffs a like sum between them. 
The item of charge for the men in armour 
was 110/. 10s. ‘The cost of the banners, 
barges belonging to the companies, trap- 
pings for horses, &c., did not come into this 
sum. One city antiquary writes, that the 
principal knight, and his retinue, (should) 
represent the city standard-bearer. “ Robert 
Fitzwalter held Baynard’s Castle, to him and 
his heirs, on the tenure of being the city 
standard-bearer and leader of the civic forces 
in time of war.” 

The recent Volks-fest at Munich, mentioned 
in another page, afforded a proof of what 
artistical taste can do in similar cases, without 
large expenditure: the inhabitants of Au sent 
a model of their church, with its stained glass 
windows; the joiners a model house; a 


| pavilion of Byzantine form, drawn by richly 


caparisoned horses, contained the bust of King 
Louis; the porcelain works afforded a collec- 
tion of fine forms, and the car of the sculptors 
and artists was charmingly arranged. 





‘“PUBLIC CONVENIENCES.” 
PERMIT me to congratulate you on the 
moral courage you have shown in regard to 
these matters. 
What think you of a convenience at each 
cabstand, somewhat of the following plan, with 
a pent-house covering ? 





>. 


It need not occupy more space than one 
horse and cab. Where the cabstand is very 
long, there might be one at each end. 

They should be under the eye of the water- 
man of each stand, who is himself now under 
the control of the police. 

The water should not run into the sewers, 
but into a moveable vessel filled with sawdust, 


| and changed every morning early. 


As the enterprising farmers of the clay soil 
around us are beginning to appreciate the in- 
estimable value of such a compost, I think a 
capitalist or two could be found to put upa 
| few dozen of such conveniences without plagu- 
ing the parishes or interfering with the Com- 
missioners of Sewers. 

Lewis C, Herrscer. 


We have just seen plans for accommodes, with 
fire and police stations combined, by Mr. W. 
Austin, which seem very meritorious. In con- 
nection with the proposed accommodes, tele- 
graphic wires are to be attached so as to ring 
|an alarm of fire outbreak to the various 
| brigade offices in the metropolis from any 
| point or locality. The same notice of fire 
| outbreak, riot, &c., to be telegraphed to all 
| police stations. ‘The erections are formed 
| wholly of iron, and have reservoirs of water in 
| the upper part of the construction. 





Heicur or THe New Hovses or Par- 
| LIAMENT.—In reply to a correspondent, the 


It is much to | height of the water front of the New Houses 


be regretted that so large a building of this | of Parliament is in the centre 80 feet, and at 
kind, much larger than any other in Colesberg, the sides 70 feet. The present height of the 
should be sacrificed in this manner, when it Victoria tower 140 feet: its ultimate height is 
might have been usefully appropriated as a | not yet determined. 


schoolhouse or fever hospital.— United Service 


Gazette, 





* See p. 493, ante, 
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PROPOSED BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE THE CLAIMS OF THE GEOMETRICAL TO 


AT COLOGNE. 

In the spring of the present year, the Prus- 
sian Government publicly stated their desire to 
obtain designs from engineers and architects 
of every nation for the construction of a bridge 
over the Rhine, at Cologne, to carry a railway 
as well as the ordinary road and footways, 
from Cologne to Deutz, on the eastern bank 
of the river. The designs were restricted by 
certain conditions, of which the expense of 
the proposed construction was a prominent 
feature. 

In August last, 62 desigus were sent in to 
the Board of Public Works in Berlin, many 
of them being from England. The Royal Com- 
mission appointed to examine these designs 
rejected 41 in the first instance, as more or less 
inapplicable to the required conditions; and 
on further examination seven more were set 
aside from the same cause. The remaining 14 
vere then subjected to additional scrutiny, and 
three were selected for final preference. Of 
the three thus selected two, as we have already 
mentioned, were eventually adjudged deserv- 
ing of the prizes, being the design presented 
by Mr. J. W. Schwedler, architect, of Berlin, 
and the design by Capt. W. Moorsom, civil 
engineer, of London. Of the latter of these 
we now give a view and the following parti- 
culars :— 


Feet. 
The length of the bridge across the water is 1,275 
” of the approaches andlandarches 740 





Total length of the bridge and approaches 2,015 
Span in the clear of each of the two main 
SrChes oo ceceey ss «++ 600 


i ditto of the lifting arch .... 100 
Breadth of roadway for carriages over the 

RRO: Sone wes's'ce pose gue pan ¥-a- 25 

», Of railway for double track over do. 25 

»+ Of two footways on the upper floor 13 

Width of piers in the river, two, eachof .. 35 


Height from the bed of the river to the un- 
derside of the lowest part of each arch 50 
,, from the bed of the riverto the un- 


| the subordination of many parts. 


derside of the lifting arch when raised 104 | 


», from foundations to the top of the 


BE CONSIDERED A DISTINCT STYLE. 


Ar the annual autumn meeting of the Archi- | 
tectural Society, Northampton, a paper “On the | 
Progressive Development of Geometrical Tra- | 
cery, and on the claims of the Geometrical to be 
treated as a distinct Style,” was read by the 
Rev. G. A. Poole ; the object of which was 
to prove that there is such a generic difference 
between that style and the Karly English and De- 
corated on either hand that it ought to have a 
distinct place in an architectural system, and a 
distinct name in architectural nomenclature. 

The writer said,—It is at once apparent that 
the styles of Gothic architecture are arranged 
very much with reference to the character of 
the windows. Right or wrong, this is the 
case; and right it certainly is in the sense of 
being obvious and convenient; though it 
might perhaps have been expected that some 
more organic part of the structure might have 
afforded the characteristics of style. 


What do we see, if we follow the forms of 
windows during the last half of the 13th and 
the first half of the 14th century? We see | 
them gradually deserting the narrowness and 
simplicity of the lancet form, till, at last, they 
have arrived at a great variety and complexity, 
involving proportionate width of opening, and 
We see, in 
a word, a wide opening filled with mullions 
and tracery. And this tracery is composed, at 
first, of geometrical figures, following certain 
laws, and afterwards of figures no longer geo- 
metrical, and, though not without law, yet of 
that free flowing contour which looks, at least, | 
without restraint. Now, I think you will 
agree with me, that the first change and the | 
last—the change from Early English to Geo- | 
metrical, and the change from Geometrical to 
flowing Decorated—both demand to be treated | 
as the differentials of a style ; the first, that is, | 
the mere introduction of tracery, as being, so | 
far as windows are concerned, more important 
than the difference between Norman and Early 
English ; the latter, the change of the laws 
which govern the formation of tracery, as 
being at least as important as any difference 


_ which separates Perpendicular from Decorated. 


GUSTER AG 5s 655-5006 ho 5008554 50% 147 
Tons. 
Strength of each main arch to resist a load 
distributed over it.....cscscccsceee 5,750 
Cost of the whole of the works excepting 
the basement and foundations of the 
towers in the river ....... on} 6o0008 eLLenn i 
Cost of the basement and foundations in 
the river, which the Government pro- 
pose to execute themselves .......... 25,540 


Total cost if executed at Prussian prices £236,780 

If executed in England the cost would be 
one-fifth less. 

The scale of the drawing is 300 feet to one 
inch. 

The girders are simple repetitions of iron 
bars (rolled); and Capt. M.’s proposal to the 
Prussian government (which is sti]l under con- 
sideration) is, to build one centre tower and 
one shore tower first, and place temporary 
scaffolding in the river between these, leaving 
the other part of the river open. The stages sup- 
ported on this scaffolding are said to be ample 
for constructing the girder, which is previously 
fitted (but not rivetted) on the shore, and each 
piece marked. Capt. M. has found that 75/. 
is the cost of scaffolding for a girder of this 
kind, 160 feet long and 40 feet high, above 
dry ground ; and 3001. is the cost of ditto for 
a girder, 220 feet long and 80 feet high, above 
a river 9 feet deep. 








Monster Gasomerer.—A large gaso- 
meter is being constructed at Philadelphia, in 
a telescopic form, with two sections. 


In other words, Geometrical is more unlike | 


. 


Early English than Early English is unlike 


Norman; and 80, ew abundanti, Geometrical 
and Early English should be separated : and, 
again, Geometrical is as unlike flowing Deco- 
rated, as flowing Decorated is unlike Perpen- 
dicular; and therefore, if the two latter should 


be distinguished, so also should the two 
former, 


And yet the geometrical is almost always 


| treated as transitional (which indeed every 


} 


dimensions are 140 fect diameter, and 70 high, | 


and 
feet. 


calculated 


style but the first and last must be, in some 
sense; hut I mean that this is so treated 
as transiticnal, as if it had no claim to a name 
and station of its own): it gets no better title 
than late Early English or Early Decorated, 
as the case may be; the term geometrical 
being only adjected to the generic term Deco- 
rated, as marking, not a genus, but a variety, 
If this had no practical result it would be little 
worth contending about, but I believe that it 
really does result in the too great neglect of 
this style, as a model, and, at the least, a point 
of departure for modern practice. A. style 
which deserves, but does not obtain, a sub- 
stantive position, is sure to be defrauded of 
more substantial proofs of the estimation in 
which it ought to be held. * * sé 

The first impression conveyed by a Geome- 
trical window and a flowing Decorated window 
side by side is, that while the former is 
obviously drawn only with the compasses, the 
latter seems at least to be drawn in some degree 


| libera manu. Perhaps this impression, so far as 
The | 


the flowing Decorated is concerned, is hardly 
correct ; but you will presently see that it re- 


to contain 1,000,000 cubic | sults from certain appreciable causes, and in- 


dicates a real difference of principle in design. 


| this style never afterwards attained. 


_ site characters of the two divisions. or 
| you will observe, is of patterns formed of cir- 


Take the simple geometrical and an equally 


| simple flowing two-light window. The eye at 


once detects the use of the compasses in the 
one, and the very centres from which the 
curves are struck : in the other no single curve 


is sufficiently simple to be referred, except with 


considerable effort, to its centre or centres: jt 
seems, indeed, to be drawn without any me. 
chanical aid. Take more complex arrange. 
ment, and still the same character is found 
carried out through three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine lights. ‘This alone, as it seems to 
me, is sufficient to demand a separation of the 
two styles; for, in speaking of design, this 
very fact, that the designer is put into so 
different an attitude as that of one who is 
limited wholly to geometrical forms, and of 
another who allows himself, or seems to allow 
himself the license almost of a sketch, is surely 
enough to separate between them. 

But the free hand of the later designer had 
its rules too, and these rules were opposite to 
those of his predecessors, and this is really the 
differential which I shall propose. In design- 
ing a geometrical window the architect adhered 
to true circles, or to parts of true circles, never 
flowing off into another curve, struck from 
another centre. The ogee was unknown. 
Cusps, besides a characteristic so remarkable 


| that I must refer to it, though parenthetically 
| (i.e., besides being Jet into the soffit instead of 
| being taken out of the chamfer,—besides this, 
| cusps) were of circles, or parts of circles, 
| struck from circles within the greater circle, 


independent of one another, but with absolute 
dependence on the centre of the first circle: 
these points were cut off by another circle, 


| concentric with the first, or that which circum- 


scribed the whole figure. Hence a transpa- 
rency of purpose and a precision of effect in 
All 1s 
complete in itself, and each member perfect, 
either as a part or as a whole,—a character 
which Professor Whewell abundantly recog- 


| nises when he calls the Geometrical com- 


plete Gothic. ° ® ° 

For the generic term, or that including the 
whole of that tracery which is formed of circles 
or parts of circles, secants and tangents of one 
another, but never flowing into one another, 
we cannot hesitate in taking that commonly In 
use, #. e., geometric. ‘I'o supply names for its 
two subdivisions is not so easy. It is now 
some six months past that I endeavoured to 
do this, in an article in the Arch@ologica! 
Journal, where I ventured to suggest the terms 
Concentric and Excentric to express the opp0- 
The first, 


cles, or parts of circles, all the centres of which 
are within the resulting figure; and, as the 
figures are all uniform, even the subordinate 
parts must be repeated with the same neces- 
sary relation to the general centre. ‘Thus, in a 
circle enclosing six other circles, groupe 
around a seventh (as at Grantham), the centre 
of the seventh is the same as the centre of the 
containing circle, and the centres of the six 
others all lie in the circumference of another 
circle drawn from the same general centre. 
All form one system, bound by a sort of cen- 
tripetal force to one centre. ‘The term Con- 
CENTRIC is, therefore, at least, intelligible, 45 
applied to this variety of geometrical tracery. 
The other variety is formed by a combina 
tion of curves, some of which are struck from 
centres without the resulting figures ; and, if 
the window be sufficiently complex, these other 
centres fall within other patterns in the same 
window, giving, by a centrifugal influence, t0 
the curves to which they belong, a place 1" 
another system with another centre. And the 
term EXCENTRIC seems sufficiently appropriate 
to this development of tracery to this group © 
architectural comets. We have, therefore, 


— Geometric for the whole style, and Concentric 
and Excentric for its two varieties. sf 
Directly, or by inference, I find others 
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agreeing with me in demanding that the geo- 
metrical shall be acknowledged as another 
style. Mr. Sharpe, for instance, in his work 
on “ Decorated Window Tracery” (to which I 
cannot allude without adding a word of very 
high commendation), having defined the dif- 
ference between the windows in what used to 
be called Early and Late Decorated, adds,— 
“We have only to carry our inquiries a step 
further, in order to satisfy ourselves that these 
points of difference are not confined to the win- 
dows alone, but extend also to the buildings to 
which these windows respectively belong ; and, 
having arrived at this point, we shall not be 
long in coming to the conclusion that there 
exists alarge and important class of buildings, 
characterised by the geometrica! iorme of their 
window tracery, which has hitherto been 
treated as belonging partly to the Early Eng- 
lish, and partly to the Decorated style, but 
which is, in reality, distinct from both, and 
pre-eminently entitled, from the number and 
beauty of its examples, to separate classifica- 
tion.” 





Again, I find that Mr. Freeman, in his | 


“History of Architecture,” where he divides 
all Gothic architecture into two great classes, 
Discontinuous and Continuous, actually places 
his one broad line of demarcation, where at 
present all distinction is sometimes denied, be- 
tween Geometrical and flowing Decorated. 





FIRE AT THE TRAVELLERS’ CLUB- 
HOUSE. 


| caution you are secure. 


Ir is known and admitted that of all acci- | 
dental fires, at least three-fourths occur by | 


reason of the too close approximation of tim- 
ber to the chimney-flues ; and that on search- 
ing houses damaged by fire (but not con- 
sumed), the medium of communication is, in 


nine cases out of ten, a beam or girder, resting, | 


perhaps, on a corbel fixed in the chimney- 


jamb ; or else it can be traced from the plugs 
driven into the withs between the flues, | 
which, when the chimney takes fire, being | 


like touchwood, and desiccated by the con- 
stant action of heat, become charred, and so 
smoulder through the fissure caused by their 
insertion until the fire reach a crevice at the 
junction with the floor boards or skirting. 

This slumbering and inert fire may last for 
hours, or even days, until the access of air 
gives it vitality, and so most commonly, long 
after fires in chimney-flues have been extin- 
guished, the fire breaks out. Every architect 
and builder who has pulled down old struc- 
tures is well aware that timbers are often found 
charred and literally burned through near old 
fire-places, and that the safety of the house has 
been due only to the confined seat of the ele- 
ment—i. e. to the absence of air to feed it. I 
have found oak girders and joists so burned; 
and in one case (a house in Park-lane) that 
the sinking of a floor near the chimney was 
caused by the combustion of at least eighteen 
inches of an oak beam—9Q inches by 8! This 
house may be said to have been affected with 
inflammation in the ribs (a very common com- 
plaint), and there were no less than three such 
charred beams at different fire-hearths, That 
house was certainly crazy, having been 150 
years built, but being only held on a short 
lease, it was refitted, and the diseased or tuber- 
culated parts cut out, so that at present the 
cobble looks well to the eye, and may bide its 
time. 

But how a modern structure like the Travel- 
lers’ Club should have been so constructed in 
our days of improvement and solidity, it is hard 
to conjecture. Iron girders, cements, and in- 
combustible materials are plenty and cheap— 
fire-proof houses the order of the day—and 
yet in a great club palace, where there was no 
stint of money, the most vulnerable part of 
the edifice must in this instance have been 
carelessly left exposed to the attack of the 
most insidious of enemies.* 

The use of cements for skirtings is a sure 
defence against fire through the medium of 
plugs; but the most certain safeguard against 
fire from chimneys is the terra cotta, or terra 
metallic tube. It is impossible that fire can be 
communicated to the wood work where these 
linings are used, for the earthenware tube or 





* On inquiry we learn that the fire did originate in a 
beam communicating with a flue, but, it is said, the beam 
did not originally communicate with the flue directly ; and 
it is thought that a heavy ball used in sweeping the vent 
had broken the brick-work which was in face of the beam. 


flue being cased in masonry or brickwork 
effectually protects the wood fittings, even al- 
though they come in contact with it; and 
seeing that where the strictest surveillance is 
exercised by the clerk of the works, carpenters 
will drive plugs and then cover them with skirt- 
ing, there seems to be no other modeof securing 
perfect immunity from the destruction of life 
and property than by using the ironstone or 
terra cotta flue. Buckingham Palace, Mr. 
Hope’s mansion, the Marylebone and several 
other hospitals, have these flues throughout, 
and most public buildings now in progress 
employ them. Osborne and Windsor Castle 
have them also: in the latter many of the old 
chimneys are being gutted and so encased. 

At the time the Travellers’ club was founded 
(about twenty years back) these flues were not 
known, for the first building in which they 
were used was the Consumption Hospital, of 
which the Messrs. Bird, of Hammersmith, were 
the builders, and this was erected in 1843-4. 


come to, after all, in comparative statistics, 


| unless it be one way of running up the Bays- 








As fires occasioned by the ignition of soot | 


in chimneys usually break out some hours 
after the flue is cleared and the engines have 
departed, and ordinarily by night, and when 
the inmates have retired to rest, life is more 
frequently perilled from a fancied sense of 
security; therefore it is the office of Tue 
But.Lper, from his watch-tower, to admonish 
the public where lies the danger: by pre- 
QUONDAM. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tue London and South-Western directors 
are about to enter into contracts for the main- 
tenance of all the ways and works of the main 
line and branches, of some 250 miles, fora 
period of five years. Surveys for a line 
from Bangor, on the Chester and Holyhead, 
through the north-west of Wales, are now 
being made, and should the landowners be 
favourable, the line will be commenced at once, 





water “scrip,” while running down that of 


the North-Western? At all events, it is rather 
too much like the celebrated rule-of-three 
question—if a barrel of sprats cost 5s. what 
will a whole field of cucumbers come to? 
We are glad to perceive that the law still 
continues to discountenance and ignore the 
unconstitutional attempt of some of the railway 
companies to exercise the inquisitorial power 
of opening parcels, and of charging extra for 
carriers’ parcels, which they have no right to 
do, although there is a clear determination on 
their part to seize and monopolise the busi- 
ness of carriers altogether, after dragging 
them off the old and obsolete roads, and on to 
the new public highways, of which these com- 
panies are really but the paid trustees. Ina 
recent case at the County Court, Windsor, a 
verdict was given against the South-Western 
Company, and in favour of a carrier, on the 
ground that the Act did not prohibit the 
making up of several small parcels into one large 
one; and further that it gave them no power to 
open any parcel, without doing which it was 
evidently impossible for the company to declare 
with certainty what were its contents. Un- 
doubtedly the subject is of great importance, 
and involves many grave points of considera- 
tion. Whether railway companies are to have 
the inquisitorial power of opening parcels to 





| examine the contents; whether they are to be 


and made during the winter from Bangor to | 


Port Dinorwic. Mr. S. M. Peto, Mr. E. 
Leathes, of Normanston, and other gentlemen, 
visited Beccles lately for the purpose of fixing 
a site for the station of the proposed railway 
from Reedham to Halesworth. The party pro- 
ceeded to Halesworth for the same purpose. 
The South-Eastern line from Ashford to 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s, 28 miles, com- 
pleting the coast communication throughout 
Kent, is now ready for opening. It has been 
eighteen months under construction, and has 








| cost about 560,000/., or at the rate of 20,0001. 





per mile for the double line of way. The dis- 
tance from Ashford to Rye is about 16 miles, 
and the cost from Rye to St. Leonard’s has 
been 252,000/. Towards Lydbam-hill and 
Hastings the works have been of a very heavy 
character. To avoid deep cuttings Mr. Barlow, 
the engineer, has lengthened the tunnels, of 
which there are four, of a total length of 3,685 
yards, the Ore tunnel being 1,380 yards; 
Mount-pleasant, 220 yards; Hastings, 765 
yards; St. Leonard’s, 1,320 yards. The line 
between Tunbridge-wells and Hastings, which 
will complete the South-Eastern Railway sys- 
tem, is also nearly finished. The Hudders- 
field joint station building is now nearly com- 
pleted, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Company have removed into their own 
portion of it. The refreshment-rooms are 
fitted up with gas cooking apparatus, crane 
joist from kitchen to dining-rooms, &c. “Tt 
will scarcely be credited,” says a contemporary, 
“that the threepenny fares of the Bayswater 
omnibuses produce a larger mileage revenue 
than the London and North-Western Railway. 
Yet such is the fact. The length of road which 
the forty-one omnibuses traverse is about seven 
miles, mileage receipt about 102/. If we took 
into account what all the other omnibuses 
which travel on the same road produced, the 
receipt would be infinitely higher.” We do 
not exactly see the force of such calculations, 
however: mileage for seven miles in town is 
one thing,—for some hundreds of miles over- 
head throughout the country it is quite another 
thing: moreover, there must be many a seven 
miles’ run on the North-Western, as implied in 
this very calculation, that would show a far 
higher mileage receipt than this on the one 
hand, while on the other, there must be shorter 
runs in the metropolis where the receipts of 
“all the omnibuses” wonld indeed be 
vastly “higher.” But what does all this 











permitted to double with impunity the Parlia- 
mentary tariff; whether they are to overstep 
the lawful boundary of their constitution and 
become monopolist traders on a gigantic scale, 
are the questions raised inthese proceedings. 
A contrivance for the palliation or prevention 
of railway accidents has been submitted for 
experimental use to the principal railway com- 
panies by Messrs. Brett, the projectors of the 
submarine telegraph between England and 
France. The apparatus is a pocket communi- 
cator for the guards or engine-drivers, which, 
on the instant of an accident, can, by the aid 
of a small roll of wire, be so connected with 
any point of the main line of telegraph from 
the train or carriage by the guard himself, that 
communications may be easily sent to announce 
or guard against accident at every station on 
the railway. The idea of such a telegraph, as 
our readers may recollect, is not new. A 
modification of it, long since noted in our 
“ Jottings,” consisted in the permanent attach- 
ment of an indicator to locomotives or trains, 
so contrived with relation to the telegraphic 
apparatus on the line as to announce, by self- 
action, the advance of the train at fixed inter- 
vals onwards to the stations ahead. Mr. 
Stephenson has examined the eastern and 
southern valleys of Switzerland, preparatory 
to forming a railway. He has, says the 
Helvétie, expressed the opinion that the best 
line would be one leaving Yverdon, following 
the marshes of the Orbe, passing by a tunnel 
through the Mormont at Entreroches to the 
valley of Venoge, and following that valley to 
the end. 











PaTeENT GALVANIZED [RON CoMPANY.— 
An injunction was recently granted at the 
Lord Chancellor’s house, in causa Siordet and 
Others vy. Symonds and Waller, to restrain the 
defendants from galvanizing iron or copper 
according to the plaintiffs’ invention. The de- 
fendants showed no cause, being satisfied they 
could not resist the injunction. ‘The sole in- 
terest of the company appears to be now vested 
in Messrs. C. W. Tupper and G. B. Carr. 

Foaty Hovuse.—A leading architect in 
Ireland states that the design lately given in 
the BurLpER under this head,* was not carried 
out. The drawings, we can only say, from 
which our perspective was collated, were for- 
warded to us, as such, by Mr. J. Morrison, 
brother of the deceased architect. On apply- 
ing to Mr. Morrison for an explanation, this 
gentleman says, “ The design, &c. sent to you 
torms one of a number of designs contained in 
the portfolio of my late brother, and I was, and 
still am, under the impression that the building 
at ‘ Foaty’ was erected in conformity with it.” 
Mr. Morrison has not a just appreciation of the 
importance of preserving the integrity of the 
BuILpER, or he would not have forwarded 
the drawings without being fully assured of 
their correctness. 


* See p. 450, ante, 
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THE BUILDING IN HYDE PARK. i 


ABovuT 900 men are at work, and very con- | 
siderable progress has been made in the erec- 
tion of the skeleton of the building. The 
overmuch trumpetting, however, on the part 
of the newspapers generally,—the daily state- 
ments somewhat in this style,—‘‘ We stop the 
press to announce the erection of two more 
columns and a girder,’”’-—compa:ed with what 
they usually say of works involving much 
more science and art, render accounts on our | 
part unnecessary. We sincerely hope it may 
not throw the contractors off their guard by 
inducing too great confidence. 
several parts which will require their utmost 
attention, if they would avoid a disaster ; and | 
as to rapidity, with the present strength, mov- | 
ing at present rate, the building cannot pos- | 
sibly be completed by the time named. 

The foundations for the pillars (in some 
cases much slighter than we should like to 
trust to), are formed in this way :—The ground 
having been marked out for a line of columns, 
pits are sunk on the site which each is to oc- 
cupy. In general the depth of the pit is about | 
three feet, the length two feet and a half, and 
the width one and a half. This space is then 
filled with concrete. Great nicety is observed | 
in fixing the level of the surface of the con- | 
crete, which determines the height at which | 
the column stands. ‘The columns, having 
been previously subjected to the test of 
a hydraulic press, are placed upon trucks 

and drawn to the spot where they are to 
be erected, and where a foundation has 
previously been prepared for them. A “ gin,” 
or temporary crane formed of three spars meet- 
ing at the top, is erected over these spots to 
support the heavy chain tackle by which the 
pillars are hoisted. The trucks being brought 
near these large cranes, all that is necessary is 
to insert two small temporary pins of iron into 
holes, which have been formed at the upper 
end of each casting, round which a short chain 
is slung, and passed over the hook of the 
tackle. The fall of the tackle is brought 
through a “ snatch-block” or pulley fixed to 
the feet of two of the spars of the “gin,” and 
is then led off to the splinter-bar of a team of 
horses. The horses have only to move forward 
through a short space, and the pillar is hoisted 
above the place it is intended to occupy. 
The machine constructed by the contractors, 
for the purpose of forming the wooden gutters 
































































































































ntended to be placed on the roof to convey the 


water, turns out of hand in about five minutes 
|as much work as would occupy a man the 

whole day at least. 
| arrangement will be seen from the fact, that 
| 24 miles of gutter will be required for the roof. 


r 


The necessity of such an 


I'he timber for the gutters is sawn into pieces 


of 24 feet in length, 6 inches in depth, and five 
| inches in thickness. 
placed together firmly on the frame of a planing 


mill, where they are planed and squared. In ues: 
| this state one of the pieces is placed on a stand | the place of scientific knowledge and calculation. 


| provided with rollers, with one end inserted in 
There are | the iron frame of the grooving machine, where 


Three of these pieces are 


| it is brought into contact with three grooving | 
chisels. 
surface of the wood a circular groove of three 


The centre one forms on the under 


inches in depth and about the same in width, 
while the two others, one on each side, cutting 
in an oblique direction, form grooves of about 
half-an-inch in width and one in depth. 
machine is worked by an engine of 20-horse 
power, and forms about five feet of the gutter 


The | 


of the designs, and also when professional 
advisers have assisted in the decision upon 
designs, the cost of the building has vastly 
| exceeded the estimated amounts; as witness 
| the cases of the Houses of Parliament, the 
| Small-pox Hospital, the Middlesex Lunatic 
| Asylumat Colney Hatch,and numberless others. 
| I believe that nothing less than some such re- 
sponsibility as is defined in our proposition 
can be effective in checking the erroneous 
competition-guesses at cost, which now take 





| I do not suppose that any competitor would 
consider the question unsettled as to his de- 
sign being chosen or not, after professional 
judgment and advice had been resorted to by 
any committee, and another design had been 
selected. But as our profession has no 
diplomas of competency in either science or 
art, it appears incumbent upon country prac- 
titioners at least to offer what guarantee they 
can that their employers should not be 
grievously misled, as they so frequently are. 


| per minute. 
hundred glaziers have commenced 


Two 
operations. 


It is not on the ground. 


The glass used is brought to 


the ground cut of the size required, and we are 

told that each man can glaze 64 feet daily. 
The smiths employed on the building struck 

a few days ao, for an advance of wages from 


| 4s. to 5s. per day. Fresh hands were taken on. 





ARRANGEMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 
WE have received a letter from the Hon. 


Secretary of the Bristol Society of Architects, | 


in reply to remarks on the propositions sub- 
mitted by them. The writer says,—‘ Our 
propositions were framed to meet local require- 
ments, and they were made public, in default 
of any others, as an incentive to competing 
members of the profession to consider the 
subject for themselves, 

** Our proposition, No. 3, that ‘the success- 
ful competitor should be required to find re- 
spectable and responsible contractors to com- 
plete the different works for the sum specified 
in his estimate, and in default thereof to relin- 
quisk all claim to remuneration,’ has been 
much objected to by many individuals, but it 
was felt to be necessary as a protection and 
guarantee to our employers. In important 
cases, where a public exhibition has been made 


Many opinions may be advanced in opposition 
to our proposal; but I have heard no argu- 
ment conclusive against it. We and all junior 
members of the profession of architecture have 
now to thank the Architectural Association 
for their well-considered regulations. Our 
Bristol Society have modified ours by them, 
but for local purposes we retain the publication 
of the names of competitors on their drawings. 
The credit attached to a design is, for years, 
_ often the only recompense to a young architect.” 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

| A cHAPEL has been recently erected at 
| Rempston, near Loughborough, by the Wes- 
| leyans. It is in the Gothic style: Messrs. 
| Broadbent and Hawley, of Leicester, builders. 
| ——Tenders have been lodged for the erection 
| of two lodges in the Arboretum, at Notting- 
| ham, designed by Mr. H. M. Wood, the cor- 
| poration architect and surveyor. The highest 
| amounted to 468/. 10s., and the lowest to 
| 3947. 19s.: Messrs. East and Hill’s tender, 
' amount 398/., was accepted. The founda- 
| tion stone of anew church was laid at Amcotts, 
| parish of Althorp, on Tuesday in last week. 
|The style is to be early Gothic with lancet 
| windows, and the cost 1,200/. to 1,500/. ex- 
| clusive of parsonage-house, The church will 
| accommodate 274 persons. It is to be erected 
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on the site of the ancient chapel of ease to and will accommodate 600 people. The archi- 





Althorp, which fell last year. Messrs. 
Warden, of New Holland, and Spendlar, of 
Barrow, have contracted to erect a building at 
New Holland for a school and place of wor- 
ship, designed by Mr. Bake, architect, in the 
Gothic style, and sixty feet long by thirty 
wide, at a cost of 5001., of which upwards of 
1001. are still unsubscribed. ‘There has been 
a sudden influx of a large population at this 
place in consequence of its becoming a ter- 
minus of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Railway. The price of gas at 
Grimsby is to be reduced from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. 
——Some substantial repairs, according to the 
Cambridge Chronicle, have been made at 
Bottisham Church, more especially in the 
tower and western porch. The committee 
for repair of St. Michael’s Church, Cambridge, 
are appealing to the publie for means to meet 
the expenses of several of the works already 
noticed by us, which were not included in the 
first contract, but were found requisite to the 
safety, sauity, and utility of the edifice. A 
large new organ has been built in Kirkstall 
Church, by Messrs. Forster and Andrews, of 
Hull. The instrument has three rows of keys, 
and a separate pedal organ. It contains 
thirty-seven stops, besides four composition 
pedals. Altogether there are 1,614 pipes in 
the organ, with room to add to their number 
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tects are Messrs. Holden, of Manchester. 
The shopkeepers in Fargate, says the Shef- 


| field Times, have prevailed on the board of 


surveyors to take up the Welsh sets with 
which that street was paved, and substitute 
the large blocks of gritstone more generally 
in use inthis town. The reason is the same 
that influenced the shopkeepers in Market- 
street to oppose the introduction of Welsh sets 
in their locality—namely, that they occasion 
an intolerably loud noise when horses and 
vehicles are passing over them. Any one who 
has watched the experiment of the Welsh sets 
in Fargate—for they are of recent introduction 
in Sheffield—will be prepared to admit that 
the noise was at times quite formidable, but 
parties conversant with the subject say it was 
because, from a want of experience in setting 
them, the stones were placed too far apart, and 
consequently there was too much vibration, 


/ In Manchester, where the traffic is immense, 


if necessary.—— We should like to consult with | 
it is computed that the latter will not wear 


the sticklers for high rates on gaslight accord- 
ing to expenses of coals on the following case 
complained of by a correspondent. At Hitchin, 
Herts, when coals cost 26s. to 28s. a ton, the 
price of gas was 8s. a thousand cubic feet, be- 
sides 5s. a year for use of meter. Now that 
coal can be had by the Great Northern Rail- 
way at 15s. a ton, the price of gas remains the 
same as ever, although, ex hyp, it ought to be 
reduced by not much less than half the amount. 
Are the company really gainers, in an en- 


| slipperiness. 


lightened sense of self-interest, by refusing to | 


reduce their price? We do not believe it, 
whatever they may imagine their clear gain to 
be on such a mere difference in the expense of 


coal. The calculation is doubtless a penny- 
wise pound-foolish one, as the inhabi- 
tants of Hitchin would very soon let 


them see, of a long winter’s evening, were 
the company to tempt them with a fair oppor- 
tunity.——Lord F, Fitzclarence is still engaged 
in improving Southsea Common, on which he 
is said to have expended at least 1,000. exclu- 
sive of the cost of the esplanade which was 
chiefly defrayed by publie subscription.——A 
new church has been erected at Deal and was 
to be consecrated on Wednesday last. 
Carisbrook Castle, according to a Hampshire 
paper, is going fast to decay chiefly from 
neglect. The chapel roof has been blown off, 
and the rain is rotting all the interior fittings. 
Other parts of the castle are crumbling away 
without any thing being done to prevent the 
destruction of the whole. The foundation- 
stone of the Worcester Diocesan Train- 
ing School, at Saltley, was laid on Thursday 
week before last. ‘The building is in the Deco- 
rated style of architecture, and has already 
made some progress. The form will be qua- 
drangular, of two stories, and the material is 
Hamstead stone, with Bath stone dressings. 
There will be 150 dormitories in the establish. 








cost is estimated at about 10,000/. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Ferrey is the architect, and Mr. H. C. 
Holland the builder. In consequence of 
high prices and a monopoly of fittings by 
the Cardiff Gas Company, a new company has 
been projected. ——A new church and new 
schools are being built at Aberdare, near 
Merthyr, anda site for a second new church 
has just been selected on Mr. Clive’s estate, 
The works at the Duke of Beaufort’s 








these loud-sounding stones are in general use, 
and the noise is certainly not deemed intoler- 
able; but that is to some extent explained by 
the fact that in Manchester the streets are 
much wider than in this town. In two others 
if our streets, —Spring-street and Love-lane— 
the Welsh sets are in use, and no one com- 
plains of them. ‘The first cost of Welsh sets, 
delivered in Sheffield, is 16s.aton. This is 
slightly in excess of the cost of gritstone, but 


( 


more than one-sixth of the time of the Welsh 
stones. We have heard it stated that a fur- 
ther objection to the Welsh pavement is its 
The body of Irthington 
church has been rebuilt. Efforts are now 
being made for the repair of the chancel. 
“Mr. Simpson, of Heighington, formerly 
assistant to Mr. Bonomi,” says the Gateshead 
Observer, “ has contracted for the maintenance 
of our county bridges for ten years.” 











RAILWAY BRIDGE, HIGH-STREET, 
LEAMINGTON. 

RELATIVE to the large bridge which is now 
being erected over the High-street, Leaming- 
ton, mentioned in your journal of Sept. 28, I 
beg to hand you a short description, which 
will enable those who are desirous of investi- 
gating its constructive principles more clearly 
to comprehend them. 

The bridge here spoken of forms a portion 
of a viaduct, about 22 chains in length, and 
commencing a short distance beyond Althorpe- 
street, passing over the site lately occupied by 
the Royal Hotel; thence and over that on 
which stood Curtis’s Baths, terminating in 
Orchard-street. In consequence of the meet- 
ing of the roads, the railway takes a diagonal 
course with reference to them, and has to span 
a considerable width. 

To give a general idea of the structure, I 
must state that the clear bearing of the bridge 
is 137 feet ; that each side is composed of three 
double tiers of American oak wailings, halved 
together, 14inches by 7 inches, and seated onthe 
abutments in iron shoes: between these longitu- 
dinal bearers is framed fir lattice-work, in scant- 
lings, 9} by 7; chamfered externally between 
lower and central wailings, and lined internally 


| with 1} inch ploughed, tongued, and beaded 
ment, with all other appurtenances, and the | 


dock, Swansea, and at the float, have so far | 


progressed as to enable the masons to proceed 


with the quay walls in the former, and with | 


portions of the lock in the latter. 
sea Water Works Company, in order to meet 
the growing wants of the town, have just com- 
menced the erection of a second reservoir. 
The Royal Institution at Liverpool have agreed 
to the transfer of their valuables to the pro- 
posed public library and museum there.—— 
On Wednesday week the Bishop of Manchester 
consecrated the new church of St. Paul’s, Rams- 
bottom, which has been built by subscription, 
and is in the early English style, cost 2,500/. 





The Swan- | 





boarding : these lattice-work scantlings cross at 
right-angles, are let into each other 2 inches 
alternately, and bolted at each intersection : 
the wailings are also let into them 2 inches, 
and bolted, so that the sides form a series of 
trusses, not unlike the sides of the large sus- 
pension aqueduct which carries the canal 
over the Alleghany River, at Pittsburgh, in 
America, Between the central and top wail- 
ings wrought and chamfered vertical posts are 
framed, at distances of about 10 feet, and the 
spaces between them externally lined with 
beaded boarding, the same as before men- 
tioned: a moulded iron gutter and wood val- 
lance are to be affixed to the eaves. The 
flooring is supported upon iron transverse 
girders, bolted to the oak wailings: these 
girders are cast with pockets in them, and 
carry wrought and chamfered bearers, 
12 inches by 7, on which are spiked 3-inch 
planking, laid diagonally. The roof has cast- 
iron open-arched girders, and is covered with 
galvanized tinned iron, laid on wrought and 
beaded boarding. The raised part is to be 
glazed with rough plate-glass, and the upright 





| 








space between the iron and glass covered por. 
tion is to be occupied by an ornamental cast-iron 
louvre, for the purposes of ventilation. Asa sup- 
port for each extremity of the bridge a tower 
is erected of brick, and cased with Derby. 
shire and Temple Girting stones. 

In conclusion, allow me to add that I am 
disposed to regard the term tubular-bridge as 
a misnomer; it may, I think, very properly 
be denominated a lattice-bridge, and I beg to 
recommend it to the notice of those who have 
never seen a similar description of structure; 
it is worthy of inspection, and will well repay 
a trip. THos. E, Knicuriey 





WORKS AND FAILURES AT LONDON. 
BRIDGE RAILWAY STATION, 
Tue question of the safety of the remaining 
iron girders over Joiner-street has been referred 
to two leading engineers, we believe, but we 
have not heard their report. There are six 
girders in all: the one that broke is the fifth 
from Tooley-street. The fracture is nearly 
close to the abutment. ‘ 
An areade is being constructed on the 
left hand side of the approach to the 
terminus. It will be similar to the Lowther 
Arcade in the Strand, with shops, and a large 
refreshment-room in the centre of the tho- 
roughfare which fronts the terminus. The 
building, between 100 and 200 feet in length, 
has its basement in Tooley-street, whence it 
rises about 60 feet, divided into three stories, 
theupper elevation forming the arcade on a level 
with the railway, and the lower part in Tooley- 
street forming arange of ordinary shops. The 
front is to be in the Italian style, and the build- 
ing is to be completed andopened by Christmas. 
A large number of workmen are now en- 
gaged with the station-works at this terminus, 
which it is said will become one of the largest 
in England. The station consists of a large 
covered-in platform, between 700 and 800 feet 
in length. The truss principals supporting the 
roof seem nearly 100 feet span. There will be 
waiting-rooms, booking-offices, managers’ 
and secretaries’ departments. 
We have received the following letter :— 
“The South-Eastern Railway Company ap- 
pears to revel in ill-constructed work. This 
afternoon (Oct. 29th), about half-past three, 
the whole of the scaffolding crossing the road 
leading to the terminus of the North Kent and 
Greenwich station fell with a loud crash, It 
consisted of a temporary wooden bridge, erected 
for the purpose of conveying materials now 
being used in adding another story to the joint 
station. Thousands of persons have been pass- 
ing under this daily, and a large number of 
men were at work on the premises at the time 
of the accident, but providentially no person 
was hurt, There was no particular pressure 
upon this portion of the scaffolding when it 
fell, “ SouTHWARK.” 





NEW NORTHERN SCHOOLS, ST. 
MARTIN’'S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

THe new schools in Castle-street, Long 
Acre, near Mr. Hullah’s music-hall, which 
were opened, as we said, on ihe 17th of Octo- 
ber, form a large and important building, and 
vill accommodate 800 children. We gave an 
exterior view of the building in our last volume 
(p. 451), and our readers will remember that 
the style is Italian-Gothic, designed by Mr. 
Wild: it is executed in brickwork—in some 
parts cut and rubbed, in others moulded for the 
purpose. The front, by the way, is an excel- 
lent piece of work, very creditable to the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Haward and Nixon. On the 
ground-floor there is a school-room 53 feet 
9 inches, by 24 feet 6 inches, and 16 feet 4 
inches high, with living rooms for masters. On 
the one pair story is the princinal schoolroom, 
97 feet long, and of the same height and width 
as that below. On the top a covered play-ground 
is formed : whether it will be found desirable to 
retain it, however,as such, seems to us doubtful. 
The roof is very light, partly wood, partly 
iron, and is tied down by upright rods of iron 
against the walls, to timbers in the floor below, 
to prevent any possible accident from the 
action of the wind. To the Rev. Henry 


Mackenzie, the vicar, the main credit is due 
for having obtained this important increase of 
school accommodation. There is a debt owing 
of about 2,7001., which it is to be hoped some 
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of the wealthy friends of education will come 
forward to defray. The cost of the schools 
themselves has not been finally ascertained : 
the amount of the contract was 2,433/, but 
this has probably been exceeded. 





LONDON SIGNS. 


Few casual observers are perhaps aware of | 


the curious origin of many of the shop and 
public-house signs, and a still smaller number 
remember when most shopkeepers displayed 
signs, which projected far into the street, with 
iron supports, and upon which large sums were 
expended. 





they were taken down and placed against the 
houses, and were, after a time, superseded by 
the present fashion, of the name and business 
being painted on the front.—G. J. Ruopss, 





Books. 


On the Construction of Locks and Keys. By | 


Joun Cuvuss. Clowes, Printers. 


| building leases. 


Tris neat little illustrated volume is merely | 


the “ Excerpt Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. IX. by 
permission of the Council.” It contains some 


| curious and interesting particulars in regard | 
to the antiquity, history, and construction of | 


It is stated in the Gent/eman’s Ma- | 


gazine, 1770, that the signs exhibited upon | 


Ludgate-hill cost several hundred pounds. 


by Addison, and in alluding to this ancient 
custom, he mentions the sign of a goat before 
the door of a perfumer, and the French king’s 
head, at a sword cutler’s. In the sixth plate 
of Hogarth’s “Industry and Idleness,”’ the 


sign of West and Goodchild, who are silk- | 
weavers, is a rampant lion with a cornucopia | 


on either side. In the same artist’s plate of 
**Noon,” the cook’s shop has a Baptist’s 
1; and in the plate of “ Night,” in tl 
head; and in the plate o Night,’ in the 
same series, the sign of the barber’s shop is, 


locks and keys. One of the most ancient 


: : | forms of keys appears to have been something 
In a paper (No. 28) of the Spectator, written | P 


like the modern picklock, or, at least, like a 
sickle, and, like it too, was carried usually on 
the shoulder. A very dangerous and inge- 


nious practice in modern burglary is here 
f 


noticed, namely, the expeditious copying of | 


lock wards by aid of a blind key covered with 
a layer of wax and soap, on which the impres- | 


sion is taken. Besides an account of the con- 
struction of his own locks, Mr. Chubb de- 
scribes various others, of more or less ap- 


| proved construction, and in an appendix he 


besides his pele, a hand drawing a tooth, the | 
head being in exquisite pain, having written | 


underneath, “‘ shaving, bleeding, and teeth 
drawn with a touch—Eecce signum.” In 
Shakspeare’s play of Richard the Third 
(Act 3. scene 5), oceurs the following pas- 
page :— 


‘* Tell them how Edward put to death a citizen, 
Only for saying he would make his son 
Heir to the Crown; meaning, indeed, his house, 
Which by the sign thereof was termed so.”’ 


The person here alluded to, says Gray, was 
one Walker, a substantial citizen and grocer at 
the “Crown,” in Cheapside. The well-known 
sign of the “ Good Woman,” which is a woman 
without a head, was a common emblem at oil 
shops, and it is supposed to have been origi- 
nally started from a large oil jar, fancifully 
painted, so as toresemble a headless woman;and 
at the present day it is very frequently seen 
over the door, by way of sign. At ironmon. 


the usual sign: an instance might, a short time 
ago, be seen at a large ironmonger’s in the 
Blackfriars-road. The barber’s pole, likewise, 
is one of the few remaining shop signs, and 
one which has caused much antiquarian dis- 


bers were surgeons also) the bleeding-stick, 
the black stripes being the tape wound round 
it. In the “ Athenian Oracle,” 
that the barbers’ art was so beneficial to the 
public, that he who first brought it up in 
Rome, had, as authors relate, a statue erected 
to his memory ; and it is further stated, that 
barbers were wont to hang their basons out 
upon poles, that wounded and weary tra- 
vellers might see from a distance to whom 
they might have recourse. 

Lord Thurlow in his speech concerning the 
Surgeon’s Incorporation Bill in 1797, stated, 
that by a statute still in force the barbers and 
surgeons were each to use a pole, the barbers’ 
to he blue and white striped, with no other 
appendage—the surgeons’ to be similar, with 
the addition of a gallipot and red rag, to de- 
note the particular nature of their vocation. 

The sign of the chequers is of great anti- 


gives some suggestions as to securing strong 
rooms, and also a list of patents and prizes. 
. . - € gy eo >} 2 
For security in banks, &c. the author, besides 
other safeguards, recommends a bolt, extend- 


| ing from the manager's bed-room above down 





it is stated | 


: ot | Tuts is rather a “ queer ” book. 
gers’ shops, a dog licking a porridge-pot was | 


. ws | shalled, and replete with 
cussion: it Is supposed to represent (when bar- | 


along the iron door of the strong room. Could | 


not bell wires, or other apparatus connected 
with bells, be secretly attached to lock work or 
doors, so as at once to give warning on the 
slightest attempt to pick the lock or move a 
bolt? In the discussion which followed the 
reading of Mr. Chubb’s paper, opinions did 
not seem to be altogether unanimous as to the 
impossibility of picking tumbler locks, made 
even on Chubb’s principle, although no one 
seems to have been able to say that any made 
by Mr. Chubb himself had ever been picked. 


An Essay on the Science of Pronunciation, 
dedicated to H.M., Public Opinion, the Queen 
of the World. By an Advocate of Con- 
sistency. King and Co., Camden-town. 

The author, 

who is himselfanonymous, although he declares 

himself an enemy to anonymous publications, 
as well as an advocate of consistency, is clearly 
an original, and here displays an immense 
mass of correlative research, methodically mar- 
critical acumen. 

Such a ripping up of modern authorities we 

never did see. But, however “ erroneously” 

we may now be taught to pronounce many 


words in the English language, it is at least | 7 { 
company for payment of the rates on their 


questionable whether a return to what might 





be critically held to be the only strictly correct | 
mode of pronunciation, in many instances, | 


would not in itself expose us now to the 
obnoxious charge of pedantry, to which this 
author himself gives little quarter wherever it 
clashes with his own foregone conclusions. 


| And besides, he is himself an advocate of Pro- 
| gress, in which, where present practice is incon- 


sistent with past authority, the practice, if at 
all general, becomes the rule, and the authority 
obsolete. Nevertheless, we do not mean to 
defend innovation asa rule, only we cannot 
consistently urge the force of past authority as 


a strait-laced fit, or an imperial measure, } Qo \3 
: | Stock, 


| while, at the very same time, denouncing, as this 


quity, having been found at Pompeii, and it is | 


still common. Brand considers that this sign 
was intended to make known that a game 
called “ tables”? might be played there, from 
the colour, which was red, and the similarity 
to a lattice: it was sometimes corruptly called 


the ‘red lettuce,” which words were frequently | 


adopted by ancient writers to signify an ale- 

house. 

Windsor,” speaks of “‘yourred lattice phrases.’ 
I : > } 

In an old play called the “ First Part of An- 


’ 


2. aff : “ a Rae ‘B.. : 
Falstaff, in the “ Merry Wives of | himself, he says, the corrector of the press), he 


well known by my wit as an alehouse by a red | 
. ’ ? . ee? } 
lattice.” The lattice was converted into the | 


green lettuce, which was formerly the sign of a | 


public house in Holborn, and the green let- 
tuce is still to be found in Billingsgate. 

As recently as seventy years since, and per- 
haps even later, the shops in London displayed 
signs swinging across the streets, but from 
their impeding the free circulation of air 


} 
| 


same author does, many antiquated modes of 

int » 66 gnlone iY 1850 ed t} e 
pronunciation as “vulgar in 50, ve 
“ more active as well as more exact”’ habits of 
which “ wide awake”’ age he favourably con- 
trasts, as the modern rule, with the “ drawl- 
ing pronunciations’ of the past. We wish 
the author had given us his ideas on the 
subject of punctuation: if his practice be 
taken as a criterion of his principles (and he is 


must have some very peculiar ideas on that 


: . . | score: e.g. “ List of nearly a thousand words, 
tonio and Melida,” the following occurs, “ As | : ‘ J 


For the pronunciation, or, spelling of which, 
see the numbers atteched.” 


Architectural Sketches in Italy. By T. C 


TINKLER, Architect, Blenheim-street, New 
Bond-street. No. ITI. 


Mr. TINKLER’s third part consists of villa 
outlines, from Frascati; five gateways; bases 
of columns, and the villa on Monte Pincio, 
Rome,—an elegant composition. 


PAiscellanea, 


Tue loping Spa, Woonuari.—lIt will 
be seen by the advertisements which have re- 
cently appeared in our columns, that this 
pleasant spot, between Lincoln and Boston, 
on the Great Northern Railway, and within 
three hours of London, is now to be let on 
The Spa has become famous 
for cures effected upon individuals using the 
baths there, and drinking the water of this 
spring, which has only been discovered within 
the last few years. An interesting account 
may be found in Dr. Granville’s work, “The 
Spas of England.” An analysis of the water, 
made by Mr. West, of Leeds, shows it to con- 
sist of,— 


Grs. 
Chloride of magnesium .........06s 13 
Chloride of calcium ..........ce0. 26°7 
Chloride of sodium................ 1517" 
Sulphate of soda........... neareaan 2°1 
Sicarbonate of soda ..........ceee 6° 
Rd sak ais alata ra waren % xo ea a "D5 
I cs a ca a i a 8°35 
DON OS ak ce cdaa da cetune 
Total grains per gallon .......... 1572: 





When’ fresh drawn, it contains the following 
gases --—— 


CSIRO OOS 6 oauine sabe edecewaany 173 
Carburetted hydrogen ........... 4} 
ee ROOT ore ere eee 19} 


CPSU, pe ainccess tans au caine (OD 

Sulphuretted hydrogen (a slight trace) 

Raitway RatinG.—At the various Quar- 
ter Sessions just held, the important question 
of railway rating, in connection with the rail- 
way companies appealing against assessment, 
has come under the consideration of the magis- 
trates with different results. In the case of 
the Midland Railway, on the section of their 
line from Derby to Leeds, arrangements have 
just been made with the seventy parishes along 
the line, by which a reduction of about one- 
third on the sums paid for parochial rates dur- 
ing the last six years has been agreed to. The 
magistrates have confirmed the rate of 5004. 
per mile in the town of Wolverhampton, on 
the Shrewsbury and Birmingham Railway 
against the claim of the company to be rated 
at only 150/. per mile, the amount of assess- 
ment on other portions of the line. The 
South-Eastern Company have been assessed 
at 500’. per mile on their Isle of Thanet line ; 
but their appeal against being rated for their 
Chilham line has been respited until the de- 
cision of the Court of Queen’s Bench on the 
general question of railway rating is made 
known. An order has been served on the 


Folkestone line, otherwise a distress will issue; 
and an order has likewise been issued against 
the London and North-Western Railway for 
payment of the rate of 468/. per mile in the 
Saddleworth district, instead of 1002. per mile, 
as contended for by the company. 
InsTITUTION OF MECHANICAL En- 
GINEERS.—The quarterly general meeting of 
members was held on Wednesday in last week, 
Mr. M’Connell in the chair, when papers were 
read, “ On the Form of Railway Axles, by 
Mr. Thomas Thorneycroft ;’ “ On the Inven- 


| tions and Life of Wm. Murdoch,” by Mr. W. 


Buckle, Soho; and “ On Railway Trailing 
by Mr. W. A. Adams. Mr. Geach 


| then stated that several gentlemen had an- 
| nounced their intention to subscribe 1001. 
| each to the monument in honour of George 
| Stephenson, the maturer of the locomotive. 


} 





Tne Home or Taste.—How easy to be 
neat! to be clean! How easy to arrange the 
rooms with the most graceful propriety! How 
easy it is to invest our houses with the truest 
elegance! Elegance resides not with the up- 
holsterer or the draper: it is not in the mosaics, 
the carpetings, the rosewood, the mahogany, 
the candelabra, or the marble ornaments; it 
consists in the spirit presiding over the cham- 
bers of the dwelling. Contentment must 
always be most graceful; it sheds serenity 
over the scene of its abode; it transforms a 
waste into a garden. The home lighted by 
these intimations of a nobler and brighter life 
may be wanting in much the discontented 
desire ; but to its inhabitants it will be a place 
far outvieing the oriental in brilliancy and 
glory.—American Paper. 
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Sr. PeTer’s Cuurcnu, NorTHAMPTON.— 
At a recent meeting of the Architectural 
Society of the Archdeaconry of Northampton, 
the Rev. T. James read a paper on the works 
now in progress at St. Peter’s, Northampton, 
from which it appears that the work of recon- 
struction has begun. On the demolition of 
the east wall, many elements of guidance to the 
proper style of restoration were found, and the 
result was that a Norman design for east end has 
been adopted in preference to one of decorated 
character, previously indicated by some more 


wood Forest, in June 1840, containing a large | week’s Times with Mr. Walker’s question !—— 
number of Roman coins, was exhibited. This | A deputation from the British Electric Tele- 
formed part of the temporary museum at Man- | graph Company has had an interview with the 
chester, and is now the property of the Asso- | Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, at the Viceregal 
ciation. A description and particulars of the | Lodge, on the subject of a continuous electro- 
coins will appear in the journal. Mr. Burkett | telegraphic communication throughout the 
exhibited a coffret of the fourteenth century, | three kingdoms.——Workmen are employed 
purchased lately in Paris. Mr. Planché made | at Paris just now in fixing a wire from the 
some remarks on a tilting helmet of the time of | Bastille to the Madeleine, as an experiment for 








| King John, found at Eynesford Castle, Kent, | an electric telegraph throughout Paris for the 
| belonging to Mr. Pratt. Also upon tapestries ' transmission of messages. 
/in various parts of England, of the time of} Mancnester WaTer-Rate.—The corpo- 


ration of Manchester have resolved to confer a 


obvious remains, but incongruous with the | Henry VII., but which are frequently referred 


old Norman part of the edifice. Remains of a | to an earlier period, such as that in St. Mary’s | 


decorated window, however, in the east wall | Hall, Coventry, said to have been given to 
were found, and it was ascertained that the that city by Henry VI., and those under the 
bases of the two easternmost Norman semi- | music galleries at Hampton Court. A paper 
piers had been worked out of richly sculptured | by Mr. J. A. Repton, on the history of the 
stone, reused, and hence ofa still earlier [date : | various styles used in the construction of 


the pattern was Runic, or, as with some, | timber houses, was read by Mr. C. Baily, 
Danish. The extension of the east end of aisles | secretary, and produced a very interesting dis- | 


and chancel to the ancient Norman limits has | cussion. 
been adopted, though the estimate was formed | THe WINTER EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES. 
on the narrower basis, and accordingly the |—This exhibition, to which we have before 
interior cannot be completed without some alluded, promises to be very excellent. 
six or seven hundred pounds beyond the sum | Amongst the works already sent in are draw- 
yet subscribed. 
Tne York Banaver.—At the dinner in | white, Chalon, Lee, Hollins, Redgrave, Copley 
honour of the International Exhibition, given | Fielding, F. Goodhall, Patten, Frost, Tenniel, 


at York, by the mayor of that city, to the Prince Fripp, Holland, O'Neill, Linton, Nesfield, Gas- 
Consort, the Premier, and other members of | tineau, McKenzie, Haag, Oakley, J. Wood, | 
the government, and the Lord Mayor of Lon- | Jenkins, Corbould, James Godwin, A. Cooper, | 


te ss ' . . 
don and other civic and corporate authorities, | J. Hart, Bennett, Callow, Clint, Cooke, Dodg- 


‘ings by Topham, Anthony, Bentley, Bran- | 


the Prince delivered, as usual, a most effective | 


and admirable speech. Lord John Russell 
also addressed the meeting, and the Earl of 
Carlisle, who, while deprecating the use of un- 
due compliment or unreasonable expectation, 
said, *‘ but may not he who has taken the fore- 


son, Duncan, W. Evans, Lance, Elmore, Frith, 
Egg, Cope, Turner, Martin, Solomon, Hook, 
Pyne, Lake Price, Allen, Hunt, A. Johnston, 
Jutsum, Kennedy, Knell, Montague, Niemann, 
Penley, Vacher, John Wilson, jun., Wehnert, 
Wingfield, and David Roberts. 


most share in originating this great enterprise} Jacon’s ISLAND, BERMONDsEY.—A depu- 
—may not all of you who have contributed to | tation from the Metropolitan Sanitary Asso- 
its effectual promotion, indulge the hope that | ciation waited on the Commissioners of Sewers 
you are giving a new impulse to civilization, | on the 29th ult., respecting the tidal ditches 
that you are bestowing an additional reward | in Jacob’s Island, Bermondsey. A memorial, 
upon industry, that you are supplying a fresh | signed by sixty of the inhabitants of Ber- 
guarantee to the harmony of nations? Yes, | mondsey, was read, praying the commissioners 
my lords, the nations are stirring at oar call, | to use the powers entrusted to them, and fill 
but it is not to the trumpet sound of battle, or | up the tidal ditches. The Rev. C. Hume, Dr. 
to the shout of homicidal triumphs: we are | Gavin, and Mr.C. R, Walsh, explained the 
summoning them to the peaceful field of a| wretched condition of that locality, and the 


nobler competition, not built upon the supe- | sanitary evils arising therefrom; and were 
riority and predominance of one country and | assured by the commissioners that, within a 
the depression and prostration of another, but | very few days, steps would be taken for its 
one in which all may strive who can do most | improvement, by a comprehensive plan of 
to embellish, to improve, and to elevate their | house drainage; but that in consequence of 
common humanity.” Brilliant as the turn out | legal proceedings taken against them, the 
altogether seems to have been, perhaps nothing | commissioners could not promise at present to 


connected with it is more worthy of note than | fill up the tidal ditches, as the memorialists 





the fact that while the sayings and doings at | 
the evening’s banquet were at their climax in 
York, the words there uttered were being pre- | 
pared in London for publication at the morn- | 
ing’s repast, and the proceedings of a meeting | 
which did not terminate at York till after mid- | 
night, were reported in the London papers 
even before sunrise. 

Currers or LEATHER AND OTHER Ma- 
TERIALS.—We lately inspected two machines 
invented and patented by Mr. Thos. Mansell, 
says a cotemporary, one of which is for cutting 
or shaping leather, paper, linen, and other 
fabrics. It consists of a “ fly-press.” The 
leather or fabric to be cut is to be laid ona | 
steel plate, and the tool being brought down | 
upon it, cuts to the required shape. Several 
thicknesses of leather or fabrics may be cut at | 
same time, and the press may either be worked 
by hand or machinery. ‘The second invention 
is a machine for blocking or shaping the fronts 
of Wellington, Clarence, or Blucher boots. | 
These machines will be sent, we understand, | 
to the International Exhibition. 

British ARCH HOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The first public meeting for the session was 
held on October 23, Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, 
F.R.S., in the chair. A number of presents 
received during the recess were laid on the 
table, and a long list of additional associates | 
was read, including the names of the Earl of | 
Derby, Earl of Ellesmere, Lord Skelmersdale, | 
Bishop of Manchester, Sir B. Heywood, Bart., 
Sir Oswald Moseley, Bart., &c. &c. A state- 
ment of proceedings taken in consequence of 
a resolution passed at the Manchester Congress 
“recommending an attempt to form a junction 
between the Archeological Association and 
Institute,” was read, and having been printed, 
the members present were furnished with 

copies of the same, A vase found in Charn- 











and deputation urged them to do. 


ELectro-TELEGRAPHIC.—In response to | 


some very monopolitic remarks on electro- 
telegraphic progress, by Mr. Walker, of the 
South-Eastern line, a correspondent of the 
Times points attention to the fact, that the 


| New York Herald derives from the electric 


telegraph, in round numbers, thirty times the 
service which the Times derives from the same 
agent, although no American journal can 
command a tithe of its resources. The trans- 
mitting power of the telegraph now in actual 
use in the United States is stated to be from 
four to five times greater than that of the 


English system, but a still more rapid method | 


is about to be practically applied. ‘“ Mr. 
Walker,” adds the same writer, “ implies, that 
if the business of the telegraph were much in- 
creased, there would be a risk of errors of 
communication, or of injurious and inconve- 
nient delays in the transmission of despatches. 
To this I have only to reply, that there are no 


complaints of such errors or of such delays in | 


the United States, although the press, free even 
to licentiousness, is open to every such com- 
plaint. Turning to Mr. Walker’s own com- 
munication, we find him on this point even 
saying—* Indeed, if I thought it likely that 
our present charges would bring us a great or 
a heavy pressure of business, I should be dis- 
posed to advocate an advance in price! and for 
this reasen—I consider that the telegraph is 
an instrument to be used when other means 
fail. How will it be when a dying wife shall 
send to call home her husband, and her mes- 
sage shall be 20th on the list, and will go in its 
turn?” How will it be, indeed,—at least, 
under present management,—when, even now, 
a message between life and death takes four 
hours more than the usual train to run between 
London and Perth, as recorded in the same 


very great boon on their fellow-townsmen, by 
devoting one-half of the splendid profits of their 
gas establishment in reducing the water-rate 
to one-half what it would otherwise amount to. 
The gas profits are about 36,0001. a year. 
Some interested parties have been in the habit 
of attempting to sneer down the idea of corpo- 
rations becoming gas manufacturers, Here is 
one corporation that is not only a gas manufac- 
turer, but a water supplier too, and what is 
there in the result to sneer at? Not only are 
| the constituents of that corporation supplied 
with cheap and good gas, but with cheap and 
good water too, and moreover with other noble 
city improvements, simply because they have 
chosen to take these their own important pub- 
lic interests into their own hands, rather than 
to allow them to be administered by self- 
interested, and but too often blindly and 
stupidly self-interested, companies. 
Surveyor or Tue Ciry or York.—Mr. 
| J. B. Atkinson, architect, has been appointed 
| city surveyor, at a salary of 200/. per annum. 
| He is not required to devote the whole of his 
| time to the duties of his office. 


Tue Exerer Batus AND WASH-HOUSES 
| Competition.—The advertisement produced, 
| it is reported, about a dozen designs in com- 
| petition. ‘The unsuccessful competitors have 
/received back their plans, with an intimation 
en their not possessing the requirements de- 

manded. They are not informed who their 
| successful opponents are. It is farther re- 
ported that a design from a town in Cheshire 
was put in before the advertisement was issued 
in July, and that this, or an improved version 
of it, has been adopted, and that the competi- 
tion is therefore nil, Can any of your 
readers throw light upon the proceeding, to 
satisfy the candidates and her who calls for 
satisfaction, viz.,—J USTITIA ? 

THe Royau Instirute oF ARCHITECTS. 
—The first meeting of the Institute will be 
held on Monday, 4th inst., when a paper will 
be read on “ ‘The Remains of the Architecture 
of the Romish Provinces.” 

Tue New Park at Barrersea.—We 
| understand that the Commissioners of Woods 
| and Works are progressing with the arrange- 
| ments for carrying into effect the projected 
| park in Battersea-fields, and have purchased, 

for the sum of 11,000/., the premises so long 
known as the Red-house. 








TENDERS 

Of the new Devonport workhouse, which were opened 
before the committee on the 25th ult, 

Symons and Hoskings, De- 


vonport . os eetaie £22,159 16 8 

Perkins, Devonport............ 22,136 0 0 

T. Greenwood, _sattbeest .. 22,096 19 8% 

| Marshall, Plymouth... ... 19,765 19 2 
W. and T. May, Devonport 19,699 6 2} 

| Harvey, Plymouth ............ 19,648 7 9 
T, Clift, Plymouth ............ 19,889 19 44 


_ For erecting a dwelliug-house and offices, stable build. 
ing, and fence walls, at Charlton, Kent. Mr, Edwards, 
| Architect. 


EE eee Te £2,305 0 0 
| SEE Speer oes Ay ge 
| eS eee: Rn 
ES. aaa .. 2,089 0 0 
Locke and Nesham* ... 1,905 0 0 


For hospital at Gloucester union workhouse, Messrs, 
Jacques and Son, Architects. 


Hayes, Gloucester ......,..... £2,119 0 0 
Sims, Gloucester ............... 1,885 0 0O 
C. Niblett, Gloucester....... . 1,845 0 0 


Cholerton, Quedgeley* ....., 1,550 0 0 


| For building and finishing four fourth-rate houses, for 
| Mr, Lyans, Camden-town. 


Brown sora 
Higgs ... 
Collins 


Young 
Jordan 


eocoococeso 











’ Accepted, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dry rooms.—A reader of Tue Bvuitper would feel 
obliged if any of your correspoudents would inform him of 
the best manner to construct the walls of an underground 
kitchen, so as to have them dry, and the kitchen fit for 
habitation. The house stands on high ground; there is a 

ublic road about ten yards from the front of it, full 6 feet 

elow the foundation; the ground at the back is rather 
ascending; the soil is a stiff yellow clay; the cellar walls 
are of stone, and very damp. 

Causes and Cure of Sinoky Chimneys.—We shall com- 
mence aseries of articles on this subject next week. 





To join Parchment.—A correspondent asks to be informed 
the best mode. 

“HH. M. W.,” “M.L.,” “T.J.,” “A Working Man,” 
“7B oe. CL eR. «F. 8." “Lee” (against 
our rule), “E. A.,” “TT. B.” (see p. 454, ante), “ W. A.’ 
(we have received the lithography), ‘ Anti-Ecclesiologist,” 
“A Sufferer,” “ One well abused” (he d served it), 
“G, T.,” “H. K.,” “ A Constant Subscriber,” oe ee. 6." 
or, i 8.,” ee es Philosophus,’ ’ « Basilisk” (we have 
already expressed our opinion of the works in question), 
“W. B.” (the desirability of the opening is so obvious 
that several have suggested it), “S. L.” (probab ly next 
week, but we cannot say for certain), wel PE Pela 2 
7 2. _M. ” (the chimney sent is manife »stly insufficient 
in base), “A Constant Reader,” Barnsley (there is no law 
to ond any person from calling himself an architect, if 
- think fit to do so), E.R.” 


* Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements | 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the | 


“¢ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


y “pp 4 - 70 7 
EWS! NEWS! NEWS! — The best, 
cheapest, and largest Newspaper in the world.—LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER contains sixty large columns 
of the latest intelligence from all parts of the globe, price only 
threepence, postage free. Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
13, Salisbury-square, London, aud receive une copy as a sample. 





Just published, price 6d., 


HE REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
HEALTH on the Supply of Water to the Metropolis, 
weighed in its own balance, and found wanting. 
By J. N. WARREN, C.E. 
T. SAUNDERS, 6, Charing-cross. 





Shortly will be y “ + bed, with numerous illustrations, 
» Third Part o 


ANCIE INT GOTHIC CHURCHES: their 


Proportions and Chromatics. 
By W. P. GRIFFITH, F.R.LB.A., F.S.A. 


Lately published. Part L., 7s. 6d.; and Part II., 
ANCIENT GOTHIC CHURCHES thei ir Pro- 


Portions and Chromatics. Illustrated by numerous Diagrams. 





*The reader will see that such a system as laid down by our | 


author, as beautiful as it is simple, must have been the process 
employed hy the architects of old."—Archrological Journal, Vol. 3. 
“Itis obvious that if through these investigations we arrive at 

the modes by which mediwval architects really liid out their 
ground plans, we shall have made no inconsiderable advance in the 
study of their designs,—-a real progress. 

he section of the Temple Chureh has many curious features 
about it; and we have no objection to admit that the form of the 
equilateral triangle has influenced it, as it.probably has also other 
sections.”— The Ecclesivlogist, Vol. § 

Published by the Author, 9, St. John’s-square, London. 








HEATING BUILDINGS BY HOT WATER. 
Recently peasened. second edition, greatly yy with nume- 
rous woodcuts, &c. 8vo. price 10s. 6d, clotl 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on WARM- 


| H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 


| the supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, Upholders, &., 


ING BUILDINGS by HOT WATER; on Ventilation | 
and the various Methods of Distributing Artificial Heat, and their | 


Effects on Animal and Vegetable Physiology. Tow hie h are added 
an Inquiry into the Laws “of Radiant and Condu ted Heat, the 
Chemical Constitution of Coal, and the Combustion of ‘Si noke 
By CHARLES HOOD, F.R.S., F.R.ALS., &e. 
WHITTAKER and Cv.. Ave Maria-lane, London ; and to be had 
of any bookseller. 


N’ y 
HE GEN rL EM AN’S M AG AZINE for 
NOVEMBER contains, among other artic - 
worth’s Autobiographical Poem—The Honour and Cast 
(with Engravings)— Original Letters of Bishop Bedell— Memoir of 
Thomas Dodd (with a Portrait)—Chaucer’s Monument and Spen 
ser’s Death, by J. Payne Collier, Esq -Christian Lconography 
Seraphim and Cherubim, by J. G. Waller, Esq.—tiothic Windows 
~Diary of Jolin, Earl of Egmout, Part IL.—Memvir of André 
Chénier—Parker’s Gothic Architecture — The British Museum 
Catalogue and Kdinimrgh Review.—With Notes of the Month 
Reviews of New Publicati »ns-— Reports of Archwolozical Meetings 
~Historical Chronicle—and Obituary, including Memoirs of The 
Queen of the Belgians, the Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, Vice 


Chancellor Shadwell, the Rev. Dr. Ingram, the Rev. Walter 
2 








| most desirable object is attained by the substitution of incom- 


Davies, Edward Carter, Esq. of Portsmouth, &c. &c.— Price 2s, 6d. | 


NICHOLS and So md 25, Parliament street. 


, r r ro 
EXHIBITION | of the WORKS of 

INDUSTRY of all NATIONS, 1851.—Messrs. DAY and 
SON, Lithographers tothe ‘Queen, beg to announce the publication 
of a large and beautifully executed Print, in Treble- ey Litho- 
graphy, of the GREAT BUILDING for the EXHIBITION of 
1851 Size, 38 in. by 13 in. Onpaper, 45in. by 22 in. The View is 
a hed a Drawings made by Messrs, DAY and SON, for 

mm FOX ENDEKSON. and Co., the contractors for the 
building, at an identical copy of the presentation proofs issued 
by those gentlemen. 

Price, in Treble-tinted Lithography ............ £0 7 6 
Coloured like the original drawings ............ 015 0 
Packed in Case for Travelling, in either state, 1s. extra 

To secure early impressions, orders should be immediately sent 
to Messrs. DAY and SON, Lithographers to the Queen, 17, Gate- 
street, Lincoln’s-Inn fields, London, where the prints may be 
seen. 














y r 7, 

ECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. 
FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 
Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all other 
manners of Painting ; whose works may be seen in the principal 
public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons, and 
Architects in particular, that he has considerably increased his 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
notice, the embellishment of private and public buildings, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and in 
any of the Classical, Medieval, or Modern Styles—Apply to 

F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London. 


r 7 ‘ 

ITHOGRAPHIC and ZINCOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING OFFICE, 276, STRAND. — SWINFORD, 
Brothers, bez to return thanks for the very liberal support they 
have met with for the twelve years they have been in business, and 
to assure their friends and the public, from their practical expe- 
rience of upwards of twenty years’ standing, they_are enabled to 
execute Maps, Plans, Architectural! and Landscape Drawings. Show 
w Forms, Bill Heads, Circular Letters, and every de 
scription of Writing and Drawing in a first-rate manner, and 

jower than any other house in London. 





| surface for the floors 


| expense. 


| matter of choice whether a building shall be fire-proof or not — 


| may occur in the event of fire. The Metropolitan Association esta- 
| blished for this object have availed chemenh 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
TAXARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms Marquees and 

emer awnings on sale or hire. Orders po pone receive the most 

piompt attention.— WILLIAM PIGGOTT 5, Fore Street, City, 

Mianufacturer, by Appointment, to Her "Majest ty’s Honour rable 
Board of Ordnance. 


myo -BUIL DERS, C ARPENTE RS, ‘a 

The undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 
IRONMONGERY, at YoU NG’S, 194, Oxford ret. "ae other 
article equally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 
or a respectable Loudon reference. 






3 Inches. 
Cast Butts.............. 5s. : L lis. per 6 dozens. 
Cut Clasp..........5@ 7d 21 1s 8d. ) per 





4d 2d. =f 1,000. 
Nos 3 6 
Patent Line .... 68 is. 3d 10s. 9d. per gross. 
2 3 Inches. 


Rain Pipe ...... 93d. 10}d. 1s. ld. per yard. 


r O BU IL DE RS and C ARPENTE RS.— 


tie Stoves, double backs, 2}d. per inch. 
eke sister Stoves, 5d Ga. 74d. per inch. 
Self-acting Ranges. with circular ovens and bac boilers, best 
wrought bars and br igh ht fittings 
3 1t., 22. 18s, 3 ft. 6in., 4 ft., 31. 158 

3-feet C ttage Ranges, with ovens “L.A ack boilers, 334. each. 

3-feet -elf-acting ditto, ditto . 358. each 
Air Bricks, 3s, 6d. per doz.—l-inch Cut Lath Nails, 13s. 6d. per ewt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp 





1} 1% 2 24 3 inch and larger, 
l4s. 64. 14s, 133. 128. 6d. 128. per ewt 

Best Sheet Floor Brads, 11s, 6d. per ewt. | 

Best Town Glue, 348. Ditto, Scotch, 52s. per ewt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | 
4s. 4s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 73 83. 10s. 64. per gross, } 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S [RON MONGERY and STOVE | 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. | 
| 


Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by lett er 
pre- pene, indiesing postage at ed Warehouse closes at 7 o'clock, 


n O BUILDERS, CABIN N "T-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS. 


Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s. 6d. per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Kose, 





14s. 6d. lisa. 6d. 13s, 6d. 13s, 12s. 6d. per cwt, 
1 2 2 3 inch. 
Cross Garnet Hines, per dozen pair. 
23. 9d. = _ % is. Ga 8% am 
10 4 16 13 20 in. 
= Best Bright Tower Bolts, per doz. fay 
7 3d. 1s. 7d. 28. 2s. 6d. 2s. lod, 38. 3d. 38.74. (eas 
+ ry 6 x 9 in. 
Iron Rain-water Pipe. 
Od. 10d. 1s. ld. 18.5d. 1s. Sd. per yard. { 


2 2} 8 34 4 inch. 
Best London Glue, 388. per cwt, 
Cast Lath Nails, lés. per ewt. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 64. per doz 
Hooping for boud, 82. 10s. per ton. \e 
Sash Weights. 5s. per ewt | 
‘ ne OE CASH 
A price-list may be had on application. Qua | 
A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ee Brass "Foundry j 
and Nail Warchouse, 
5and 6, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. London, =P 
IN 


AGENTS FOR LEA’S PA r 
MORKTISE LOCKS AN iD LL, —=—=-: 





| cabinet &c., of all « — ties, including Barron's Bran ahs, Chi 
| and Pitt's Patent.—1 





TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, &c. 


@ atid Reob byer, Lroumongery, Brass Foundry, Nail, and Tool 
Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Ciare-market. London, for 


at wholesale prices. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s. 6d. per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Kose. 
lds. 6d, am id. 13s. 6d. i. 12s. 6d. per cwt 
1; 2 3 inch, 
Me est Bright ee, “Bo Its. 
1s. 3d. Is. 7d. 2s 2a. 6d. sg dozen. 
3 4 


6 ine 
Best Patent Sash -" 
4s. 4s a 5s. 6d. 73. ry 
No.1 3 
Cast Lath N ‘ails, 10s, per cwt. Air "Bricks, i 6d. per dozen. 
DR. ARNOTT’S VENTILA' Suns. 


ER TE, Antedtcidticcscmescicce | each, 
by 9 48. 





~ 6d. per gross 








An extensive cine k of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 
Locks, and Latches, of every des: ion, - very reduced pee 3 
also Door Furniture, in chins yst ivory, ebony, buffalo, | 
hern, brass, &., with Fi and Levers en suite, | 

B. and Co. are the inveute rs Sit TING BOLT MOKTISE 
LOCKS, &«, so univers ally approve f,—Established nearly 200 
years, for the supply of gools from th ie best manufactories at the 
owest prices, 








Al 
HE Attention of those who are interested 
| in building is earnestly invited to a METHOD of CON 
STRUCTING the FLOOKS, CELLINGS, and ROOFS of HOUSES 
on an improved FIRE-PROOF PRINCIPLE, the adoption of 
which secures many important advantages at a cost not greater 
than that of the common mode of building with timber. This 





bustible materials, chiefly iron and concrete, in the formation ay 
the floors and roofs; thereby superseding the use of timber joists 
&e., but Seo, or not, as may be desired, a finished boarde d 
"rom the published investigations of the 
most competent authorities, it would appear that no house in 
which timber joists are used is practically secure from the danger 
of fire; but no method of fire-proof building yet introduced has 
been available for ordinary domestic buildings on account of the 
This difficulty is now so entirely removed by the intro- 
duction of an improved method of construction, that it is a simple 





Compared, indeed, with the better desc ription of timber floors, the 
fire-proof method exhibits considerable economy, as will appear 
from the following ex ym parative statement of the cost of floors for 
rooms of various sizes, viz. 


Fire. proof Flooring. Timber Fl wie 


10 ft. by 1Oft .... £3 3 3to £3 9 0 £4 16 

14 ft. by 14f. .... 714 Oto 8 © cane 1h 15 3 

18 ft. by 16 7%.6.... 1215 Oto 1316 6 .... ®@ 710 | 
a ft by Wf. .... 21 2 0 to 211 0 29 8 4 


A finished surface of cement is included in the ia ve statement of 
cost. When a boarded surface is substituted for this, the expense 
will be somewhat increased :—The cost of the Fire-proof Flooring 
— vary, as indicated, according to the extent of the work and local 

sumstancea A further economy in the total cest of a building 
will result when the Roof is constructed on this improved , 
proof system ;—which, so far from being .merely theoretical, 
proved its superiority by a trial of sixteen years ; and it not b. - 
affords perfect security from the ravages of fire, but ensures 
greatly increased strength and durability in the building, together 
with freedom from the attacks of Dry-rot, and from the an- 
noyance of insects and vermin, for which there is no harbour. 
For the object to which publie attention is now so generally di- 
rected, viz., the construction of improved dwellings for the labour- 
ing classes, this system is peculiarly applicable, for when it is con- 
sidered that several hundred individuals will generally be con- 
gregated under one roof, and in a building probably five or six 
stories high, it is fearful to contemplate the sacrifice of life which | 


ves of the advantages of 
this system in the construction of a large block of dwellings for 
sixty families just completed in Spitalfields; and several large 
County Lunatic Asylums, Workhouses, Private Mansions, Dwell- 

ing-houses, Offices, &c., are also either completed or in cours: of 
erection, indicating a wide and extensive appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of this improved plam of building. A pamphlet fully de- 
scriptive of the system, and all further information, may be_ob- 
tained on application to the Proprietors of the Patent, Messrs. FOX | 
and BARRETT, 46, Leicester-square, Loudon, | 


| supply of fresh air is most required —-HAY WARD, B 
| sole Manufacturers, 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ART and SONS, W holes ale and Manu- 
: facturing [ronmongers, Nos. 53, 54, an 1: 5 h-st 
Strand. Established 1319. Prog —te 





rd si 

i SPINDLES, and M: sof De DROS 
and SPINDLES, anc unufac turers of Dr V P 
LATING CHIMNEY VALVES pr. ARNOTT'S VENTL 

HART and SONS solicit the attentior 
rators, Smiths, Bell-hangers, &c. &c th t 
selected stock of DOOR FURNITU RE in ever 
en suite with fiuger-plates, bell-pulls, levers, & nd } 

LOCKS and LATCHES in mortice, rim h 











i" 
GENE —, LON MONG ERY wrought end cut nails, screw 
hinges, bolts, &c ; 
BRASS POUNDER ¥- Pell cranks of all deseript 

w due , 


picture rods, skew uidies, desk aud hat rails, window cua 












Hspadiiolette roits, &e. & 

WINDOW FITTINGS of all kinds, including bra 
aris, sliding socketa, trays, &c. & 

DOOR tINGS and HINGES, including Redmund’s, § 
Collinge’s, Grerish’s, and Cotterel pat nts 


WINDOW BLIND FITTINGS of th most approved prin 
SHERINGHAM'’S and all ot! er VE ATU! ; 
LEA'S KACK BOLT MORTICE Li 





y are 

AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of ted 
HART and SONS, aware that th pract NET 
price-lists is injurious to the interests of gen ar 
unwilling to follow it, but at the same time passure their 





friends that their prices will be found ¢ jually as | 


W as those of any 
other serpectants house 





TO ARCHITECTS, | ILDERS, AND BRICK. MAKERS. 


pumps of Spector CONSTRUCTION, 


bored perfectly true by improved machinery, im various 
lain and ornamental patterns for Conser 
"laces, Roads, Gardens, and for Liqu fan bi 

MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Trot "HYD R AU L 16 

LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Weils of any dept! 

SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 
for Hire. 

BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street), removed 

to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet 


ares, at t 











TO BUILDERS AND PL U: MBEKS. 


rue attention of the 
Trade is 


called t 
JOHN a ARNBR & SONS" 
PATE NF LB RATING 
STANDARD Pt 
which is recommended ar tl mpli 
city of its construction, and { the ease 
with which it w 
By the introd of the vibrating 
standard the cumbrous carr age and ex- 
pensive slings and gui 
sary, rendering th ; > 
less than pumps made on t 
Beer and Water Engine 
fluids froma? epth not ex 
also, Garden Engines ¢ 
same principle. 
JOHN WARNER & SONS, 
8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 




















Ge TTTA PERCHA TUBING. —May_ ‘be 
ai buried for years, without injury 


and it is fore 
valuable for conveying water, chemicals, & t t a rly 
} 


valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes “Beir g a non 





| conductor. it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought ef 


summer. like metal or leather. Its streneth is extraordinary ; the 
small half-inch diameter tubing having resisted « pressure of 250 Ibs. 
on the square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had 
in 100 feet, and the larger in 50 feet leugths are easily 
made. Asa coudu tor of sound it is most vs al: 
messages in lieu of bells. Every variety of tles manufactured 
by the Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, is W hart-road, City- 


road, London ; and sold by their wholesale dealers. 














r la al ’ . - . 
AK STAINS, in any shade, for Churches, 
Chapels, &c, manufactured by L. SCOTT, 11, George’s- 
grove, Holloway, at 5s. per gallon. Staiming done fur the trade in 
any part of town or country. 


TrpATH r We 
ATENT WHITE ZINC 
JOHN WARNER and SONS are 
this paint to builders, painters, and vlu 
terms. It is f ee frot i 
sea-water, sulphureted hy 
its orig inal colour whe it 
to be had at J. W ARNER. a. “a'SONS. 8, Cre 
London. 


Pal NT.— 


od to supply 
















‘ ry’ ’ ? > 
I IGHT, CHEAP, and bU RABLE 
A ROOPING—CROGGON'S Patent Asphalte vofing Felt 
and inodorous Felt for damp walls, so! ‘ es wide, 
ld per square foot: also Dry Hair Felt, for] radia 
tion of beat, and deadeninz sound; and sh Por > t 
toms, on which the copper lies smvoth. Sampl re +s, aud 
testimonials sent by post.—CRUGGUN and ( weate hill. 





‘Vv ENTILATION— PURE AIR. 


Sheringham's admission 





a 
Ventilator, \ , of pure air 


for the through an 


EXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pulley from 6s. each; with leading pulley, from 6s. 6d 


These Ventilators are so arranged that the re equisite quantity of 
air may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartinent 


| without the slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as 


they are placed in the external wall, their action is not impeded 
when the house is closed for the evening, at which tin mustant 


HERS 






Borough ; and of all seecannaneans ironmongers, builders, &e. 


pe. “ARNOTT’S Vv ENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 











With Constructed 
internal for the 
action, ventilation 
and all the of 
latest apartments 
improvements. generally, 





REDUCED LIST oF PRICES—SUBJECT TO 
THE TRADE DISCOUNT. 


First size, 11 Pd & Second size, 16 by 9 





Plain Iron Valve ......-.++-++0+s 6 
Bronzed and Leathered ......... ? 0 1 rs 8 
Japanned, white with Gold lines” ll 6 4 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work .........- 7  aaundes seceoes ae 
Brass Front. lacqd. or bronzed . MB. © neensas wc 2 © 
Ditto with Trellis work.......... an, © scacontons «ae 





Ventilators of any description — to orde 
Manufactured by HAKT and SONS. 53, 54. 35. Wych-street, 
Strand, London. —Post-office orders payable at 282, Stran 
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TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
KI WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
rices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 
ye Benton application (post paid) bei ~y4 made, and inclosing a postage 


stamp. The prices are under those ertised for inferic or sis tes. 


HE PIMLICO SLATE 


: Patronized by Royalty, the Heads of the Nobility, the 
Clergy, Architects of Eminence, Builders, Railway Contractors, 
and the Public generally—MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 
(notwithstanding the vile imitations and infringements of his 
patent that are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the 
yublic, being handsomer, more durable, and very much cheaper 
than marble.—Price lists sent to any part of the kingdom gratis, 
and a book of drawings sent postage free on receipt of 3s. in postage 
stamps. Ci:terns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shel ves, Wine Cellar 
Fittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate Wor! k, at prices 
that defy compe titi on.—49 and 50, Upper Belzrave-place. 


TO MASONS 
, ac 
EDUCED PRICE of MARBLE SLAB. 
The LONDON MARBLE AND STONE WORKING 
COMPANY continue to sell Slab, of superior quality and well 
sawn, at their Manufactory, oe STREET, near Millbank, 

Westminster, at the following reduced prices, viz. : 

inch, at 13. 2d. per fo ‘. 
1 inch. at Is. 4d “ 


EINED MARBLE.— TO MASONS 
BUILDERS. &—NOW on SALE, at the Marble and 


Wood Sawing Mills, The largest 

























WwW ORKS.— 


“ nili 
STOCK in Lon jon VEINE D MARBLE, SLABS, at the fol- | 


lowing low prices for ¢ 

per { Super, 

6 

per, fetched and delivered ; Bardilla, Dove, 
y, and all other Marti les in general use, in 


s. 3 
t 


i. 
i 
a 





aint uni d bl ck, « 


Samu EL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
a PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlic« 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works 
produced at a remarkably cheap rate. 

FuyN' TS from 5l. upwards pecimens on view of the Early 
English, Decorated, and Per pene licular styles. 

ALT AR TABLETS [luminated 

First- pate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
CARVIN 

~t. MOR Al, CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
ST« n great Vv: of design. Letters cut and com- 
plets vs Tr racine in the cou v 

The I Lae *tfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manuf ed St k by improved machinery} of Veined 
Marble C} Limney pieces—cheap and good. 

DAIRLES fitted up with HABSLE or Si ATE SHELVEI - 
MINTON’S Encat tle and White or Blue and White Pore = 
Tiles in great variety of p ox 















T &e., i 














A GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS. 
A liberal discount to the trade. 





~~ BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY 

RAN DELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 
BAT 


List of prices, also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 


furnished on app hic ation. 
rer y J N’ ’s 

i} ARKET W HARP, REGENT’S-PARK 

RASIN. — MARTIN and WOOD sg0] the atten- 
tionof Builders, Masons, and others, to their sto of Portland, 
York, and Derby Stone * also zor Slates. —_ Cement, 
*laster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Y tc., sold at 
the lowest possible prices for Cas! Portland Head stones, 
Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c. » order on the shorté 4 





»j 








Fire-stone 











notice. Tarpaulings let on } Stock of Northen’s Drai 
Pipes, Syphons, &c., alwavs on hand ar ame and Hair, E ~ 
Bt aft, &c. Pror npt attention pai 





ATH STONE.—RAN 

SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed MARTIN 
and WOOD their sole agents in Le ond un M. and W. beg to 
inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &¢.. that a large assort- 
ment of the much approved CORSH aM DOW N and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Stati on, Paddington. Orders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Reger it's-park Begin, 


ATH STUNE DEPOT, Great Western 
Railway Station. Paddington. —EDWARD FLUESTER 
respe *tfu forms Builders, Masons, and others, that he con 


DE aig “and 




















to supply the x-hill Ground Stone, Corshamdown, 
vedown, and Farleighdown St me, of the bes ality, pm 
lowest prices. Painswick Stone in bl slabs of at 
thickness always on hand.—N.B. Stone » and other goods lande i 
i 


and ¢ arte 


AE N STONE, SELE CTED FOR 
EXTERN AL WORKS.—LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co., 
yrietors and Import rs from Allemagne, 
BIGNY STONE from the Quarries, near Falaise, ¢ 











lvados 
ita 








Departinent.—Aubigny is of similar jour to Portland St 
oe TELE otonin r of working rut the same 
RANVILLE STONE from Rat ille Quarries, near Caen, Nor- 
' 





sie ks, wharf and quay walling, price 


Suite t 
and gene simi to Caen Ston Depot, Caen Sufferance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe. formation and samples supplied from the 
Office, 18, Sx outhw ark-squs re, "Bo rough 


AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 






























Abattoirs, Caen | riétaire de Carriéres a Atl emagne), 
ofters CAEN STONE ‘ sat Alle 
magne, Gains red to ves . from the 
depot at the Whitby ar 14, Fore 7 Limehouse. 
¢ mcaniie talons on ju Care oes sh i to order, 
fr why Nain coe of the « ‘Apply to P. FOUCARD at the 





ec 1, Stoney-stree aur 
at the Whart Samples t 
Mr. MAI SHS, No. 3, Cl 


Market: or to Mr 5. WEBSTER, 
n, and referen to be had, at 
lotte-row, near the Mansion ‘Alms 


s “EUSTON” PAV E- 


: durabi lity and safety of this Pavement for 

ets is genera tmitted, and the ornamental character im- 
os art i by the arre ment of the small stones particularly adapts 
it for carriage-drives, court-yards, stabling, &e. Specimens may be 
seen at the Gateways of Hyde Park Corner, Albert Gate, and Stan- 
hope Gate, and also at the Euston Station of the London and 
North-Western Railway, Temporary Offices), 1, Chapel-place 
Duke-street, Westminster ; : . 


AVING, 2s. 9d. PE R SQU ARE YARD, 


Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every description of Ls ane “e b laid down at = 
above low price, and the work guarant lyto JOHN PI 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BI UME i PA IMENT OFFIC i 
14. JOHN-STRE ET, ADELPHL N.B. Country Agents and 
Railway E ngineers and Contrac tors suppl ied with the best bitux 
for covering bridges and arches. 





T: AY L OR and Cc O.’s 


MENT 













IMPORTANT TO OL AND RAILW AY GRE ASE ME Re 


HANTS AND FACTORS 
FOR SALE, at the Works at W eymouth, 
any part of the kingdom, the superior 


or may he deliver ed to t 
product by distillation of BITUMINOUS SCHALE, or SCHIS- 
TUS. “LIQUID BITUMEN,” containing, 1st, a Volatile Oil, or 
Mineral Spirit; pas, an Oil of a greater density; 
Mineral Oil ; 4th, Parafine; 5th, Grease, slightly alka 6th, 
Tar. The Volati te Gil, or Mineral Spirit, is admirably ~ AK. as 
a solve and may be used for all purposes to which the most 
cetifie i spirit of turpentine is employed, or may be used for 
tand camphine lamps. The second ofi, not so very volatile, 
will dissolve in any proportion with seed or fish oils, of which it 
consic derably augments their illuminating power, and prevents 
their becoming rancid. he third is admirably adapted for lubri- 
cating Machinery, and contains —the 4th, Parafine, which is easily 
‘rystallization, and requiring but little tre atment te 
make ex vellent candles, The 5th, Grease, superior to animal oil or 
fat for 1 lie use of carriages, The 6th, Tar, porte ctly black, very 

> ye, suid which may be used generally for all purposes of 
Varaish, ani where mineral tar is employed,—Any further infor- 
tation may be obtained either of Mr. W. C. HOMEKSHAM, 
Bchiste Works, Weymouth; or of Mr. C. F. CHEFFINS, 11 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, " 





















































- ~ r9q0° 
ATHS.—J. TYLOR and SON’S improved 
APPARATUS, consisting of cop a or galvanized iron 
é “dt with enamelled, white, or nna marbles inside 
oiler, with three-way cock for 

mmplete, is moveable, au di does not mt re 
fi tu rers of eve ry desc 
julian 
» Iron 

lanufacturers, ay arwick-lane, 
x Mmpary ’ 
ELU’S PATENT LIQUID 
is ready for use, aad only one-< th the 
venuty it ls pre-eminent, giving th 
STONE. Can be used at or 
any other plastering, and will 
Cement. lu casks of 1, 2, a1 


inclusive. 

PATENT MINERAL 
Invaluable for cheapness, bes 2 
: f oth always ready 
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CE MENT 








walls as we ell as Ro man 
83. 15s. and 2ls., casks 
















rts Brilliant “black, 23; 
; greens and light col . 48. per gallon. 
2, We — m-street, ¢ 





rich browns od. 
G. BELL and Co.,2 


N’ mt 

T KIN ‘SON’ S C EM EN r— This Cement 
has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 
det yr at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
its arrival in Lon¢ don 3y the arrangement now made, the Cement 
will be manufactured in London, and thus mee to consumers 
ina fresh and cenuine state, by the s le genta, J. B. WHITE 
and SONS, Millbank- street, Westminster 


N’ 
KEE LENE'S S and PARIAN CE MEN TS, 
or internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 
place of whore for skirtings, architraves, and panel mouldings, 
and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The peculiar properties 
of PARLAN Cement allow of its being painted or papered upon 
within afew hours of its application, and thus re nder it an im- 
port 1ut substitute for common plastering in the ne vases where ex- 
pedition and beauty of finish are essential. B. WHITE and 
SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster, oar of KEENE’S 
Cement 1 icensees of PARI AN Cement. 


N A A vr 

ORTLAND CEME} I, as manufactured 

by J. B. W HITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 

the best Roman Cement, but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for ro it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of ceme and is proved by 
trial to become harder and strouver in th = "prop ortions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure ofsand. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, aud baths, and for all 
those purposes where strencth and a perfect resistance to water are 


required, 
J.B. WHITE and ‘totes Millbank-street, West- 























Manufacturer 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpoo 


a al y yy 
ORTLAND CEMEN T, ‘solely 
MANUFACTU RE D by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 

the Patentee Messrs. ROBINS, = DIN, aud Co, re inest 
reference to No, 296, page 491; and also Nos, 284 and 285, 
343 and 351 of “The Buil ler,” for accounts of EXPERIME NTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. his Cement has been 
o_o for upwards of twen years in the Thames Tunnel} 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
queue es, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
ement; it does not vegetate, oyydate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected by any spheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the a of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes th: at Cc one is appli- 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition. rder soi ved by 
sewers, ROBINS, a ne and Company, at their ™ ond tory, 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall; 
also at their De pit, 46, Hanov er-street, Liverpool 




























MARTIN’S PATE T 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED 
This invaluable Cement has now been before the | 
years, and 





ublic so many 
btained so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
that it is unnecessary to comment on its merits 
: TENS and SON however feel called upon to observe, 
ar pone ae greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
ARTLN compared with other Cements for in 
‘ aaa use, th ndagainof 16) per cent. in material, 
full 7 per cent. less in se, with an additional saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of other cements ofa similar nature, 
therefore worked with greater facility. making AS eg the enor- 
mous saving of full Ti 1iRT Y- THRE E PER CE its advan- 
tages theref fore cannot admit of doubt. or Baomhg “showix x its 
beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain and ornamental 
purposes, may be seen; and the Cement,in any quantity, obtained 
of Messrs. STEVENS and SON, at their Plaster and Cement Works, 
186, Drury-lane, London - Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Derby. 
N.B. This Cement will receive paint or paper in a few hours 
after the con npletion of the wi ark by the plasterers 















r wy y 

re NHE PARIAN CE MEN I, for IN TERN AL 

STUCCO, which you supplied at Messrs. J. & R. MORLEY’S 
ware houses and dwelling in W ood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, in. every story ; altogether 
about ten thousasd yards superficial, chiefly upon recently built 
walis,and a small portion upon timber partitions, and that with 
the mst rerfect aud satisfactory result, Peal it also necessary to 
observe, that the plasterers’ work was almost invariably followed up 
o the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that the use of thisnew material is a most valuable feature 
in building operations, and fully justifies that which I was given to 
understand, viz., that it was an extraordinary material. I think it 
right to mention that I am at the present time having a great extent 
of similar work executed at another range of buildings, where time 
and the quality of the work are of the utmost importance. 

(Si gned) JNO. WALLEN, Architect, London. 
To Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons, Manufacturers, 
_ Nine Elms. 








np vr _ 

OHN iS and C 0." sPA rENT PERMANENT 
e STUCCO WASH, ME NT, and PAINT.—The attention 
of the trade and the pub i ge nerally is solicited to these very ex- 
cellent ond well-known materials, which, for their beauty, dare. 
bility, ~ crviousness, and cheapness, are unequalled, THE PER- 
MANENT WAS H, as a substitute for common lime-wash or water- 
colour, i an article which has k ong been wanting for stucco and 
brick-work ; it is of a stone colour, but may be tinted to any other ; 
is perfectly ‘dry in twenty-four hours; will not wash off; is very 
little dearer than the common washes ; and, being a non- -alsorbent, 
is admirably adapted for pultyny stations, union work houses, 
schools, barracks, prisons, &c. One ewt. is sufficient to cover, with 
two coats, 250 square yards. THE c E MEN \T, from the great redue- 
tion in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as external 
surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind; it has no 
caustic qualities; may be painted or papered in a "few days ; 
never blisters, cracks. or vegetates ; svon becomes as hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. The merits of the 
PAINT are well known for its application to stucco work of all 
kinds, and external work generally. Numerous testimonials, 
prospectuses, and every jnformation may be obtained, on appli- 
cation to the Sole Agent, PULLIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 22, 
Bteel-vard, Upper Thaimes-street. A liberal allowance to wholesale 

Caders. 
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GpREAVES'S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
CEMENT.—AGENTS. 
Messrs. Freeman and Radiantomn, 6, South-wharf, Paddington. 
Bie, ZS. Wiiccnscpacticdsopcsesser Liverpool. 
¥ Ly and E “iinight | : eee ester. 
M OWE wcttecs 
M 5 Harrison ; ; ch ter. 
Me 3 4” ere res Oxford. 
Gibbs, Cannings und Co.’s Glazed Pipes, Bricks, &e 


TO BU ILDERS, “CON TRACT TORS, AND OTHERS. 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 


CEMENT, direct from the works, Stockton.-RUTTY and 
VEREY beg to inform the Trade that they continue to supply 
Blue Lias Lime and Cement as usual at No. 2, Wharf, Paddington, 
only. Also Glaze Drain Pipes.—N.B. No other lime kept at the 
whi arf. 


wee }Y-STONE LIME.—HALL, Brothers, 


Merstham Lime Works, near Re ‘izate, + oe to offer to 
* Cash on delivery. 





















id others a list of their prices for 








rey- Stone Lime 6s, 0d. per Yard, or 22 Bushels, 
Ditto, for Manure 44 0d, ditto ditto 
Ditio, Ashes . 1s. 6d ditto ditto 
. 3s. Od. { ditto 
an Six Yard quantitics, and put on the Railway for 
ull goods stations on the London and Brighton, and South-Eastern 


Railways. or lines connected with them. A fresh supply hot from 
the kilns - r at the Bricklayers’ Arms and Croydon Stations,and 
delivered to all 
Prices f r Cen on delivery :—7s. per yard at the stations or 
works ; 88. per yard delivered within five miles; in not less than 
2-y ard quan tities. Booking, 2s, per yard ; Is. per yard off if paid 
monthly. ollecting charged for. The Quality is warranted to be 
the Best Titre Merstham, near Reigate, Croydon; or Youl’s- 
place, Old Kent-road 
i a ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & 
wh 
LL descriptions of TERRA COTT A, 
LA CEMENT, and PLASTER CASTINGS executed ina first. 
rate manner, on ve ile terms, by J. HERBERT and SUN 
Modellers, &c., Pa r-street, Drurv-lane. A splendid assort- 
ment of Corinthian, lone. and other Capitals; Centre Flowers, 
Baliusters, Trusses, &c. ; Elizabethan and other Chimney Shafts, 


> nf rTroarnm 

MgINTON and CO.'S ENCAUSTIC and 

other PATENT TILES or Churches, oy Halls, 
Conservatories, Balconies, &c., Ant a, ¢ netrical, and Alham- 
bric Mosaics, manufactures of i decorative eaaes and 
extreme durat ility, Slabs ond’ Tiles for F ireplaces and Hearths, 
Covings for Grates, Door Furniture, White Glazed and Ornamental 
Tiles for Baths, Dairi es,and Kitchen Ranges may be had in great 
variety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, Blackfriars-bridge, 
London, and at their Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Tre ant, Staftor: ishire 


Aan Pu ¥ a me , ’ ~ 
‘ HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS, of superior quality. Moulded bricks to any 
pattern.—Apply to ae BE NJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newingtou- 
crescent, Newington B 
N.B COWLEY ai id KE NT BRICKS, and KENTISH RAG. 
STONE direct from th peamaies 3, at reduced price 


ARLE BRIC KS, HAMME RSMITH, at 


4 FAULKNER’S Brickfield, lane, Hammersmith- 
gate. Marle Cutters, Yellow Seconds, Pa ynds, Paviours, and 
Pickings. F. FAULKNER begs to inf Builders he has now 
a quantity of the above superior Marie Bricks sorted, and can b« 


delivere ito any part f London. Grey Stocks, 
WHARP, 


y ARD and Co., HONDURAS 
BANKSIDE, and JAMAICA COFFEE-HOUSE, CORN. 
HILL, LON DON 
Fire Bricks, best, 653. per thouse Stock Bricks. 27s. ; Country 
Pan Tiles, 50s,; Plain, 32s. 64. ; )} in. Flooring ditto, very 
bright and red, Paving, Crown, and Cireular Fire Bricks. Stonr- 
bridge, Newcastle, and Wels h Bricks; ditto Lam Shie!- 
guards, Pattern- goods 5 Clay, the best sort, and 
cheaper than any other house ; ; Sanitary Pipes; 
Dutch and English Clinkers ; . White and Red; 
Patent Malting Tiles, &«, Shipments to al n r Saks af the world. 


RICKS.—In consequence of the low price 
at which Brickmakers have, for so ne time past, been pur- 
chasing Ashes and Breeze, i DODD is enabled to offer his bricks, 
which are of good quality, at the foll Wing low prices; and as his 
fields are only a quarter of an hour’s walk from the City, H. D. 
earnestly requests purchasers will f avour _ with a visit, in order 
to inspect his stock and t )» judge for 
e Cutters.......4.. r thousand, 
Yellow Seconds........ 2s. Od. ” 
oe enepege OD satibereks 503, ” 








arts. 
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sha. e 

, and Place Bricks, at eqnally 
low prices. T! : well burnt, and unusually fr 
from defects ; a very — re prot wrt yn of the Stocks being suite! 
for external facing. They will be delivered at the above prices any- 
where within two miles of the fields, 

Apply to HENRY DODD and Co, at the Counting-house. 
Hoxton Brickfields, Grange-walk, uear the Kosemary Branch, 
i _ on 

N.B. Red Pit Sand, of approved qual 
reasonableterms. In the erection of s, where it is desirable 
that the work should be kept as free from damp as possible, this 
sand, from its not containiug any saline matter, is ackuowledged 
to he preferabie to river sank 





ynstantly on sale, upon 














LATE GLASS, C HI MNEY GLASSES, 
CARVING and GIL DING. 1E0. DONNE begs to inform 

the Public that his extensive premises » replete with every de- 
scription of looking-glasses, plate glass fox 5 Opaing. rough and 
cheads, perforated glass, &c.—155, Leadenhall-street. 


Venetian loch 
a AD Pl N’ 
ATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS. 
JAMES HETLEY and Co. beg to inform Architects, 
Builders, and the Trade gener. ally, that their new Tariff of Prices 
for the above will be sent on application ; they will also, on re ipt 
of p articulars, furnish Estimates fur any description of Glass now 
manufactured —Patent Plate, Sheet, Crown, and. Ornamental Win- 
dow Glass Warehouse, 35, Soho-s quare, London 


CH# EAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—1 beg 


toinform my friends and the public, that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with whie h I can 
execute orders, lam enabled to reduce my former pri: 268 consider- 
“ ly. The prices are now ro ONE SHILLING PER FOOT § SUP., 
id baehors free n SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN, A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. E mbossing and 
7 work on the most moderate terms.—CHARLES LONG, 
. King-street. Baker-street, Portman-square.- Cash only. 
‘yy NI ‘ Ty ‘ * ’ 
OHO PL ATE, CROWN, SHEET, 
K PATENT PLATE, and ORNAMENTAL GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE Boh -~square, and George-yard, Crown-street, Soho. 
ALFRE LETT begs to inform architects, builders, &., that 
he is now ‘suppl ring Belgian Sheet Glass, of large size and very 
good quality, at 42s. the e of 200 feet (case included), ornamental 
glass of very superior designs cut to order from $d. per foot ; and 
that he is prepared to contract for the supply of all Spnaziptions of 
crown, sheet, patent p late, coloured and ornamental glass, either in 
crates, as manuf facture d, or cut to ) given size. 





































a 

and W. H. JACKSON beg to call all the 

4¢ attention of Builders aud the trade to the low prices of 
their PATE NT PLATE GLASS. BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and for glazing, of unrivalled quality and finish. ROUGH 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in every variety, « if = ie be - manufacture, and at the 
lowest terma List of pri 2, and every information 
sent on application. Pi “OY in ARMS, richly painted on 
Jass,—size, 86 inches by 58,—well adapted for @ public Company’s 
tall; to be seer at their warehouse, 315, Ox ford-street. 


rpHOMA AS MILLINGTON begs to inform 
BUILDERS and the Trade that he can supply them with 
FOREIGN and ENGLISH WIN DOW GLASS, Plainand Coloured, 
of every description. ROUGH PLATE GLASS from 4 inch to 
linch thick. Glass Pantiles, Slates, &c. &c. White Lead, Paints, 
Colours, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, &c,; Milled and Sheet Lead ; 
Lead Pope from } inch to 43 inches bore; Solder, Water- closets, 
Basins, Plumbers’ and Brass Work of every descri ion, and upon 
the very best terms. G Ornament Shades, Milk-pans, Propa- 
gating a * Bee Glasses.—A ddress, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
See Priced List Advertisement, Saturday, June 15. 
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